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Mexico 


_ seizing by the Carranza forces of stores of 

grain contributed to the starving non-com- 
batants of Mexico was the curtain-raiser on what 
may well be the final scene of the Mexican Revo- 
lution. There followed the President’s appeal for 
funds to be used by the American Red Cross, and 
the recital of the real conditions beyond the Rio 
Grande. Wilson’s notice to the leaders of the war- 
ring factions came in natural sequence. The mili- 
tary situation showed a practical deadlock. It was 
certain that even a decisive victory for either side 
would be followed by weary months of guerrilla war- 
fare. 

No leader of the Revolution had emerged to 
whom could be trusted the task of restoring civil 
government. More and more clearly Carranza had 
shown himself to be impossible. Obregon’s disre- 
gard for life.and property in the looting of Mexico 
City had put him out of the reckoning. Villa had lost 
his chief claim to recognition, his military prestige, 
and Angeles, the one unstained character among the 
Revolutionary chiefs, a man capable of assuming 
any responsibility, military or civil, was too much 
hated by the Carranza faction to be available except 
in the event of a complete demoralization of the 
Carranza forces. 


' An End to It 


HIS was the situation to which President Wilson 

addressed himself, unmoved by European com- 
plications. Patient and forbearing as he had been 
in the face of bitter criticism of his Mexican policy, 
the language of his admonition left no room for 
doubt that the President was in earnest. 

At this writing there are strong indications that 
the hostile leaders are inclined to choose the way 
of peace and wisdom. They can well unite, if they 
will, on such a man as Fernando Iglesias Calderon, 
a liberal statesman trusted by the people, not identi- 
fied with either faction, or on Miguel Covarruvias, 
a trained diplomat and executive, also trusted by the 
Mexican people. If something more than friendly 
admonition must be required, an embargo on the 
shipment of arms across the border and a blockade 
of the Mexican ports for contraband of war would 
soon leave the forces in the field helpless for want of 
ammunition. An appreciation of this will probably 
make armed intervention unnecessary. Whatever 
course events may take, President Wilson once more 
has spoken the conviction of the Nation. There 
must be an end to it. 





The Sadness of Europe 


| pppoe as Bishop Stubbs and others have pre- 

ceded Harper’s Weekly in saying, is likely to 
make men wise, and it is sure to make them sad. Is 
man’s growing power over the forces of nature going 
to show itself more in the ability to destroy than in 
promoting happiness? It is possible to believe it, as 
we see nations fighting about things that would be 
better settled by generosity and reason, and see them 
continuing the destruction largely because they do 
not know how to stop. 

A good deal of what is being said just now about 
fighting to a finish is mere high sounding talk, or 
what the English love to call cant. Cant consists in 
moral statements tinged with self-satisfaction and 
resting, at least partly, on hypocrisy. War brings to 
the front certain agreeable qualities. Men and wo- 
men do not think so much about themselves or about 
money, although if we would keep free of pretense it 
will not do to put that statement too strongly. Many 
firms that manufacture munitions of war have been 
making money at the rate of much over 100 per cent 
on their capital. Some good judges put it over 200 
per cent. The bakers in Belgium, who were handling 
under fixed rules of price and weight the flour fur- 
nished through the Hoover Commission by a sym- 
pathetic world, adulterated so much that the com- 
mission were forced to put a stop to the theft by 
putting up notices that any baker who adulterated 
would have his supply cut off and his custom would 
be transferred to his nearest competitor. What we 
in America know about civil war commercial moral- 
ity has plenty of parallels now. Moreover the 
effect on other sides of the moral nature is at best 
doubtful. At first one felt mostly the rushing to the 
rescue, the sacrifice for a principle which was stir- 
ring and noble. As the months go on and hate in- 
creases, cynicism increases with it. Those who have 
looted and murdered civilians or prisoners are not 
going to be as spiritual-minded after the war or as 
fond of quiet, laborious peace, on the whole, as they 
were before. Restraint in many directions will be 
diminished. War marriages and war babies have 
sometimes their ideal side, but a person cannot loaf 
around with soldiers home to rest, and talk frankly 
with them without believing that “they can have 
anything they want,” as they put it; that sexual con- 
trol is much diminished, and a ready excuse found 
for a tendency always strong in the race. It is con- 
ceivable that the new impulses of reconstruction after 
the war will do all we optimists have hoped, but fight- 
ing until there is utter exhaustion and limitle:s hatred 
is not going to help. 
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Courage 


HOSE who have been barking away about na- 

tional honor in the United States have had the 
easy end of it, because it is simpler to appeal to 
crude and supposedly grand mob instincts, than it is 
to hold fast to finer things in a time of tension. From 
what we know of the President, and what we have 
seen, we know that, having despotic powers until 
December, he will use those powers to the utmost to 
resist the thrilling and contagious language of agita- 
tion and to hear and follow the stiller voice of the 
ideals of humanity, the principles that lead upward. 
Nothing requires more courage than to resist intense 
group enthusiasm. With the news of the sinking of 
the Lusitania there were a very great many who 
seized upon Colonel Roosevelt’s remarks with ap- 
proval and regarded Mr. Wilson’s reserve with at 
least regret. But every day that passed made more 
come around to the President’s view. His note to 
Germany voiced the national sentiment. Much as 
we believe in popular government, we are glad that 
our national crises are to be decided by one man. We 
want to see our country show that it disbelieves in 
war, and will endure much to prove its faith. 


Whom the Gods Would Destroy 


EK RECOGNIZE, all of us, that Germany can 

ultimately force us in if she wishes to go so far 
as to commit against us undeniable and persistent acts 
of war. The German people still believe in victory. 
The German rulers know they have thrown the last 
great group, the volunteers, into the fight and have 
nothing left. They know that lacking a miracle, the 
Allies have won. They know how little a trench 
fre, a mile there, or even a retaken fortress, mat- 
ters. Joffre, the Grand Duke, and Kitchener, are 
not fighting for aimless geographical progress. They 
are fighting to kill men. When the summer is over 
they will have killed more Germans than Germany 
can spare. There will come a time when the Ger- 
mans are short of needed troops, and the leaders are 
more than ready to make peace before the inevitable 
land reverses begin. They want above all else to 
save appearances. What they fear is the people. 
Public opinion in Germany would not support un- 
deniable acts of war, such, for example, as torpedo- 
ing American ships. It seems incredible that the 
Prussian rulers can be so blind as not to be able to 
forsee what the future holds for them if they go so far. 
Nevertheless, as we have watched the trend of re- 
lations between the United States and Germany, we 
have observed a perfect riot of unreason, especially 
in the German press. It may be that, after all, un- 
reason will prevail. The American people, not know- 
ing what lies ahead, are content in the knowledge 
that the nation’s course is guided by the hand of one 
whose courage has been tried and whose word and 
act will measure true. 


Accurate 


ANS BREITMANN, Leland’s German hero, 
with a taste for “bier und blut,” after perform- 
ing prodigious feats of arms during the European 
war of 1848 and our civil war, received a prophecy, 
in a vision at the time of the Franco-Prussian war, 
that all that he had done would be as “nix” to what 





he would do “in dieser war.” Substitute 1915 for 
i870 and we have the picture: 


Plazin roofs und mordered men, 
Hell set loose on eart again; 

Rush und ride in shtorm and floot, 
Cannon roarin, pools of bloot, 
Deutschland mad in fool career. 


No doubt Leland meant “full” by “fool.” Macht 
nichts aus. 


Pitiful 


ERMANY’S latest contribution to the accusatory 
literature of the war compels sympathy. Says 
the White Paper: 

The Belgian civil population, of every rank, age 
and sex with the greatest fury and rage took part 

in the fights Even priests and women 
and children were caught with arms in their 
hands, 

The damage these holy men, and women and chil- 
dren inflicted upon the German army must have been 
awful. And the Germans were so moderate and 
humane in the matter of reprisals: 

Prisoners were, whenever it was in any way pos- 
sible, shot only after a regular examination 

Old men, women and children when suspected, 
were spared as far as it was in any way possible. 

The German people are to be pitied for the incred- 
ible stupidity of this appeal to the conscience of the 
world. It is not that the people of Germany have 
become so brutalized that they cannot understand 
what impression this defense makes upon civilized 
human beings. It is that. they have been taught to 
let Prussian brutality do their thinking for them. 
A rulership actuated by the policy of Schrechlichkeit 
is the great peril of a great people. 


They’re Off ! 


bier political silly season was duly inaugurated 

with the announcement, in his own newspaper, 
of Senator William Alden Smith’s candidacy for the 
Presidency, which, we learn from the same authority, 
is “one of the most formidable movements in con- 
temporary American politics.” It is. We have not 
had the promise of such a campaign since General 
Logan used to declare that we were “trembling upon 
the brink of an abscess.” As to any other contest- 
ants for the nomination, “It is written in the chan- 
celleries of Victor Hugo,” as the Senator would say, 
“Give up all hope ye that enter here.” 


It Might Have Been 


c WAS probably President Taft’s feeling, lately 

confessed, toward the “truculent labor leaders” 
that led to his veto of the Seaman’s Bill, in the clos- 
ing hours of his Administration. Though the bill had 
been pending in Congress for months, he protested 
that he did not have time to examine its provisions. 
Of course he was not willing to give the benefit of 
the doubt to La Follette, Andrew Furuseth, and the 
truculent labor leaders. President Wilson called up- 
on La Follette, the author of the bill, to explain its 
provisions. Then he signed it. But it has not yet 
gone into effect. If President Taft had given the 
measure his approval, there would probably have 
been no loss of life in the Volturno disaster. If the 
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Lusitania had been equipped with enough life-boats, 
rafts and trained seamen in charge, in accordance 
with the requirements of the new law, possibly there 
would have been no death list in that horror, with all 
the world-wide consequences that may follow the 
killing of over a hundred American citizens. Nor, in 
all probability, would there have been today the re- 
lations which now exist between Germany and the 
United States. 

It was a rather tremendous responsibility that 
President Taft assumed, when he exercised the power 
of veto against the Seaman’s bill. 


The Steel Trust Case 


ERKINS, GEORGE W., is peeved because the 
Attorney-General is going to carry the Steel 
Trust case from the New Jersey Court to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. He thinks that 
“the Wilson-Bryan Administration is still under the 
influence of the Bryan platform of 1908,” and in the 
same interview condemns the Administration for 
“endorsing the course taken by Messrs. Taft and 
Wickersham when they brought suit to dissolve the 
Steel corporation.” Mr. Perkins therefore has Mr. 
Taft adopting the Bryan Platform of 1908 which 
history reports him to have opposed that particular 
year. 

As to Mr. Bryan, it may as well be noted that 
Attorney-General Gregory is a rather hard-headed 
individual, with ideas and a will of his own. It is 
the Department of Justice that is running the legal 
end of this Administration, and we doubt whether 
President Wilson would have over-ruled the decision 
of the Attorney-General even if he had so desired. 
When the cases now pending, the Harvester Case 
and the Steel Trust Case are finally decided by the 
Supreme Court there may be a clear enough line of 
decisions on the Sherman Anti-Trust Act for the 
lower courts to have their opinions decide without 
appeal. But does anybody doubt that the Steel 
corporation would have carried the case to the Court 
of Last Conjecture if the lower court had decided 
against it? And should we have had in the trust 
newspapers sO many encomiums of this learned 
court as we have lately read? 

The Supreme Court should feel complimented at 
Mr. Perkins’ distrust. 


The Mayos’ Gift 


N THESE days of great gifts to education from 

funds that were amassed in ways not too innocent, 
it is refreshing to learn that the Mayo brothers have 
given $2,000,000 to the University of Minnesota, to- 
gether with what is probably the finest equipment 
for medical research in the world. The very size 
of the gift shows how wealth as well as fame has 
come to two country physicians, sons of a country 
doctor. In their case it was not necessary to move 
to some centre of influence and publicity, a great 


city. The world found its way to their door because | 


they had something of knowledge and technique that 
the world needed. The pilgrimage of 3000 physicians 
a year to Rochester, Minnesota, is itself a splendid 
tribute to the genius of the two brothers. 

Now their influence will be perpetual through 
their endowment for medical training and re- 
search. 





Books and the War 


CERTAIN English journalist at the completion 

of a talk dealing with phases of the present war 
with which his work had familiarized him, was ap- 
proached by the emissary of an American publisher 
and asked to write a book on the subject of his 
lecture. The journalist who had no pretentions to 
being an author and knew that it was one thing to 
be able to talk for an hour and another to prepare a 
volume for printing, refused. The emissary of the 
publisher was surprised—even shocked. Not since 
the days when every one who traveled abroad wrote 
a book of his travels have we had so many authors 
and such unanimity of subject. Books about the war 
vary from the technical writing of the supposed ex- 
pert to the sectional writing of the eyewitness. Al- 
ready there have been countless books of fighting in 
the “Eastern theatre of war” and yet when all is over 
how worthless will be the early notes on the Russian 
campaign; how small a segment of the whole they 
will be; and who will want to own them? A year or 
two ago Americans without number wrote of Panama 
—its history, the conquest of the mosquito, and the 
engineering feats, big and little. For a while every 
one talked and wrote of eugenics. Today the shelves 
of the second-hand bookstore groan under the weight 
of countless books on eugenics and Panama. Soon 
they must be displaced by the early volumes dealing 
with the war in Europe. 

Today books are prepared with no greater care 
than an article in the Sunday papers or even the 
daily press. Speed and news value have entered into 
the making of books. The publisher who can first 
put into the book shops a volume dealing with a sub- 
ject the public is interested in, will win his reward 
just as the newspaper owner does who first gets on the 
streets his “extra” with news of the latest calam- 
ity. 


The Dark Horse of Small Talk 


SUBWAY guard once told us that he was in- 

different to the weather. Others who refuse to 
talk of the one thing which all are compelled to share 
alike do so because they believe that to talk of the 
weather makes for thin conversation. It is not dull 
to talk of the weather. It shows no lack of percep- 
tion upon the part of the speaker. In the Eastern 
states there has been no spring this year and only 
the other day a major league baseball game had to be 
postponed on account of the cold—in June. In the 
year 1816 there was no summer. After the farmers 
had planted three times they allowed themselves to 
become discouraged. It is all very well for econo- 
mists to say that in fifty years good and bad seasons 
average up—that won’t fool anybody, not this year 
at any rate. Least of all the farmers. 


Youth 


O TAKE time away from the work at which they 

must earn their livings to play several nights a 
week and to rehearse upon other occasions as the 
Washington Square Players have done this last win- 
ter entails some material sacrifice. Why are they 
willing to do this? Probably because they are all 
young and need praise more than they need other 
things. 
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Salvation 


N the summer of 1914, “Billy” Sunday went to 

Colorado and conducted a series of revivals that 

“brought religion” to thousands. The whole state 
swam in glory. 

At the time of his coming, a coal strike was in prog- 
ress. Some twenty-four thousand men, women and 
children were huddled in tents on the mountain side, 
enduring cold and hunger as a protest against low wages, 
broken laws, swindling tricks and unbearable living 
conditions. A few months before, mine guards had at- 
tacked the colony at Ludlow, and among those who lost 
their lives were nursing mothers and helpless little ones. 

The people of Colorado were aroused as never before. 
An election was to be held in November, and the strike 
was the one big issue. By stubborn refusal to confer with 
the strikers, even informally, the operators had cost 
Colorado over $25,000,000, while their importation of 
machine guns and gun-men had stained the state with 
blood and shame. It seemed a certainty that the voters 
would destroy the coal oligarchy. 

The men ‘who invited “Billy” Sunday to come to 
Colorado, who raised the money for his revivals, were 
the men whose lawlessness had precipitated the strike, 
and whose arrogance was responsible for the policy of 
extermination adopted towards the strikers by the opera- 
tors. 

Not once throughout his stay in Colorado did “Billy” 
Sunday denounce the greeds and injustices that had 
made despairing rebels of thousands of working men. 
He did not mention Ludlow. He went entirely upon the 
assumption the source of all poverty and all distress 
was to be found in “booze.” Morning, noon and night 
he attacked the Demon Rum, even while using every art 
to stir the people to a state of emotional frenzy. 

As a result of his revivals, the industrial issue fell 
from sight. Prohibition became the one great, over- 
whelming importance. The operators gave unstintedly 
to the “dry” campaign, and sent the word down the line 
that every controlled vote must be cast for the “dry” 
candidates. Everything was forgotten except the “hor- 
ror of the groggery.” 

Out of nowhere came a Republican lawyer named 
Carlson. He had nothing to say about the strike, or 


about industrial issues of any kind, but he was vehe-. 


ment in his support of prohibition. He hated Booze 
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Circus 


An Estimate of 
Billy Sunday 


By 
GEORGE 
CREEL 


and he hated the Devil, and he asked everybody to be- 
lieve that God is Love. 

Carlson, the Prohibitionist idol, was elected. No soon- 
er had he taken office than the fact became apparent 
that he was a “coal company man.” The operators 
chuckled. They had “put one over,” thanks to the aid 
of “Billy” Sunday. They had used the prohibition 
mania to sneak in their governor and their legislators. 

The strike was smashed. The thousands of men, wo- 
men and children were left starving on the mountain 
sides. Carlson rammed a bill through the legislature 
providing for a special judge to try strike cases. He 


appointed a coal company attorney. Every union leader. 


was indicted on trumped-up charges. Carlson sent the 
attorney-general to prosecute them, assisted by the high- 
priced attorneys of the coal companies. Law was set 
aside. Man after man was found guilty of murder, and 
sentenced to the penitentiary for life. 

That was how “Billy” Sunday brought God to Col- 
orado. 

In West Virginia, as in Colorado, coal miners struck 
against admittedly outrageous conditions. Hundreds 
were arrested and imprisoned in bull pens. The writ of 
habeas corpus was set aside by every petty official and 
militia lieutenant. The Baldwin-Felts agency ran its 
machine guns up and down the state, killing and ter- 
rerizing. Men and women suffered in jails for weeks 
and months without ever being produced in court. 

As in Colorado, the coal operators of West Virginia 
sent a hurry call to “Billy” Sunday. He responded, and 
the result of his revivals was a prohibition campaign in 
which industrial issues were not mentioned. West Vir- 
ginia rolled in a sea of temperance fanaticism, and strike 
and strikers were forgotten. The state is dry today, 
and workers are high and dry. When the election was 
over, people discovered that the officials elected were 
strike-crushers first, and prohibitionists on the side. 

During the last ten years, Pennsylvania has obtained 
eminence as an industrial hell hole. In the steel towns 
and coal villages, workers lived like beasts, and in great 
plants like the Baldwin Locomotive Works and the 
Cramp shipyards, strikes were broken by armed gun- 
men who shot to kill. 

Early in 1914, the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions held one of its interesting sessions in Philadelphia. 
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Witness after witness told of low wages in department 
stores, in manufacturing establishments and in mills; 
of unions crushed by armed force and the blacklist, and 
of the relentless manner in which women and children 
were being fed into the hoppers of the industrial mill. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works, where men toil 
ten hours a day for $1.50, working in constant 
danger, and denied compensation for injuries, 
was one of the industries most thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 

A cry for reform arose. The answer to this 
cry was an invitation to “Billy” Sunday. It did 
not come from the workers. John Wanamaker 


the worker cut out bridge and the tango, the cocktail 
and the highball, and in a flash he will find himself 
possessed of a large income and a fine home. 

God is now in Pennsylvania. Wages haven’t been 
raised, strikes are still crushed by armed force, the spy 
system and blacklist are still in vogue to 
prevent unionization, but God is there 

From Philadelphia, “Billy” Sunday 
went to Paterson, New Jersey. The 
manufacturers of that town, after seeing 
the wonderful results in Philadelphia, re- 
fused to be denied the presence of the 
great evangelist. They subscribed the 









and Alba B. Johnson, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, were al- 
mostly entirely responsible, although 
many other rich men of large affairs 


_ joined in the request. 


Many may have read John Reed’s 
article on Sunday’s Philadelphia re- 
vivals in the Metropolitan 
Magazine. Mr. Reed asked 
Mr. Baldwin why Sunday had 
been brought to Philadelphia. 

“Social unrest,” said the 
large prosperous head of the 
establishment where men work 
ten hours at 15 cents an hour, 
and are shot down when a: 


rebel, “is largely \ 
A ia 


due to the work- 























necessary thousands in a 
trice, and put “Billy” on the 
job. 

For years. the silk workers 
of Paterson have been trying 
to get better wages and more 
endurable working conditions. 
The strike has been their 
weapon. And to crush these 
strikes the employing class 
has hired gun-men, and used 
the sovereign police power as 
a private club. 

In 1913, over 2000 men and 
women were arrested and con- 
fined i in ings for periods rang- 
= ing from one week 
=, to two months. 


0 be- ingman’s envy of ; Only a_ handful 
those who make a were ever brought 
anual little more money ; to trial, at least 
arent than he does. Now =z two thousand being 
‘ators Billy Sunday released finally 
© aid makes people look without ever hav- 
dition to the salvation of ing heard the 
ators. their own souls; charge against 
» WO- and when a man is them. 
ntain looking after his Strikers were 
ature own soul’s good, he shot down in cold 
He forgets his selfish blood on the public 
eader. desire to become streets by hired 
it the rich.” desperadoes. Grand 
high- The workers in juries composed of 
s_ set the Baldwin Loco- business men re- 
, and motive Works were fused to _ indict 
herded to the Sun- these murderers, 
Col- day meetings in although com- 
droves. Mr. Wana- manded by _ the 
truck maker’s store was judge. 
dreds favored by a special visit, and so The one human, tender note in the 
rit of powerfully did “Billy” work upon the whole strike of 1913 was afforded by 
1 and employees that sixty-eight agreed to a manufacturer who tried to show his 
in its think of Christ instead of wages. Mr. workers the way to affluence. He had 
1 ter- Johnson and Mr. Wanamaker vied in noted, he said, that many of the girls 
weeks entertaining the evangelist, and so ad- did not eat all of the five cent bowl 
se mirably did he assimilate their point of soup at luncheon. Why, then, he 
rginia of view that he incorporated this par- argued, should not two girls share a 
|, and agraph in a sermon: bowl, and in this manner each of them 
gn in “There’s a lot of good-for-nothing could save two and a half cents? 
, Vir- lobsters think they are called by God The Commission on Industrial Re- 
strike to go up and down the country harp- lations held an investigation in Pater- 
oday, ing for a limitation of wealth and cuss- son. All the testimony etched a pic- 
1 was ing and damning the rich man for ture of greed and injustice as terrible 
were every dollar he has, while they sit as a Hogarth print. The men most 
le. around and cuss and damn and never condemned by this testimony were 
ained work.” those who begged “Billy” Sunday to 
towns Even as elsewhere, the Rum Demon The Sunday smile. Billy and “Ma” pring God to Paterson. 
great appealed to him as the fundamental Sunday. Keeping fit; Sunday exer- And “Billy” did! In Paterson now 
1 the cause of all human wretchedness. cing ot his home they are not worrying about such triv- 
gun- Next to this malign force for evil, he placed cards and ial things as food and clothes and wages and a chance 
dancing. According to the Sunday theory, the slums of for little children. The manufacturers have been lifted 
Rela- Philadelphia are not the result of low wages, but the above such sordid materialities. They have been con- 
lphia. direct outcome of balls, card parties and drinking. Let verted. 
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“Billy” Sunday is much impressed with the Christ- 
liness of the South. He praises the Southern states for 
starting the fight against the saloon. They are doing 
God’s work. 

One looks in vain through his utterances for any word 
about the child labor conditions that make many of the 
Southern states so cruel. In Alabama, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Mississippi, little ones of twelve years are 
allowed to work ten and twelve hours in the cotton 
mills, trading their futures for wretched pittances. His 
one attack against Alabama conditions is contained in 
the following remarkable tale: 

“A young man went down to Thomasville, Alabama, 
and while there was invited to a dress ball—or rather 
‘an undress ball, if what I have read about such affairs 
‘properly describe the uniforms. A young lady with eyes 
like the dove and beautiful tresses, came up to him and 
said to the young man, ‘Won’t you pledge a glass of 
champagne with me?’ 

“The young man thanked her, but said, ‘No, I don’t 
drink.’ 

““Not with me?’ she said and smiled, and he repeated 
his answer, ‘No.’ 

“Then she said, ‘If I had thought you would refuse me, 
I would not have asked you and exposed myself to the 
embarrassment of a refusal. I did not suppose you 
would think me bold for speaking to you in this way, 
and I thought you might be lonely.’ 

“A little later she came back to him and repeated her 
invitation. Again he said ‘No.’ 

“Others came and laughed. He took it and hesitated. 
She smiled at him and he gave in and drank the cham- 
pagne, then drank another glass and another, until he 
was flushed with it. Then he danced. 

“At two o’clock the next morning a man with a linen 
duster over his other clothes walked back upon the rail- 
road station platform, waiting for a train for the North, 
and as he walked he would exclaim, ‘Oh God!’ and would 
pull a pint flask from his pocket and drink. ‘My God,’ 
he would say, ‘what will mother say?’ Four months 
later in his home in Vermont, with his weeping parents 
by him, and with four strong men to hold him down, he 
died of delirium tremens.” 

More admirably than anything else, this one story 
points out the almost incredible simplicity which is the 
keynote of the man. “Billy” Sunday has carried a 
‘child’s point of view over into his maturity, and it is 
this that makes the man such a wonderful tool for labor- 
crushing employers. 

He feels rather than reasons, and it is the lurid and 
the obvious that attract him, rather than the drab and 
underlying. He attacks symptomatic evils because they 
stand so plain, and are understood of the child mind. He 
turns away from casual evils because they have as many 
filaments as a cancer, and are evasive except when sub- 
jected to painstaking study and observation. 

To attack “Billy” Sunday as insincere and hypocrit- 
ical is as false as it is unfair. The man has made too 
many sacrifices. He was offered $500 a month to re- 
main in base ball, and yet he put the offer aside, and 
accepted a Y. M. C. A. position that earned him $83 a 
month. There followed years of patient drudgery in 
which he was nothing more than a general roustabout 
for religious organizations and evangelists, accepting the 
hardest toil and lowest pay without a murmur. 

Criticism of him on the score of cupidity is likewise 
without fair foundation. He has made money, to be 
sure, but not one-tenth of the money that he could make 
were he greedy and self-seeking. And there is little 
doubt that the man tithes his income, giving a tenth of 
all he receives to the form of charity that most attracts 
him at the moment. 


His vulgarities, when all is said and done, are the 
vulgarities of the child. There is a story of two little 


tads who were playing together, and one said, “Let’s - 


talk nasty.” 

“All right,” agreed the other, “You begin.” 

“Legs?” whispered the inventor of the terrible game. 

That’s “Billy” Sunday. When he compares the ball 
room to the brothel, branding every woman who dances 
as a probable or potential courtesan; when he tells of 
the Vermont youth who was tempted by the Alabama 
siren, coming at last to a linen duster and delirium 
tremens; when he declaims awful tales of the terror that 
flows from casino and pinochle, “Billy” Sunday is play- 
ing a child’s game as much as though he were still in 
pinafores. 


HSS theology is a child’s mythology. There isn’t a 
single one of the old Bible stories that he does not be- 
lieve implicitly. For him there is a personal God and a 
personal Devil, and hell is a very definite place of fire 
and brimstone where lost souls toss in torment, begging 
for water. The whale swallowed Jonah, the sun stood 
still for Joshua, and evolution is a damnable heresy 
whose supporters should be hung, drawn and quartered. 
This man with the child’s mind and the child’s faith 
fits the present needs of Big Business as skin fits the 
hand. It is a day when the oppressed and disinherited 
are no longer servile, but dare to stand erect and to ask 
questions and make demands. Not all the despotism of 
courts and the machine guns of mercenaries are able to 
beat them down. 

Since they may not be defeated, then let them be dis- 
tracted and diverted! Send for “Billy” Sunday! He 
will pack people into a great amphitheatre, set their 
emotions to boiling with music and passionate oratory, 
and convince them that all poverty, all injustice, all 
starvation, is due to drinking, dancing, card playing and 
a refusal to say, “I am for Christ.” 

And he believes it! And he makes other people be- 
lieve it by the force of his passion and the power of his 
magnetism, aided by wonderful music and the usual 
crowd hysteria. His revivals, in the last analysis, are 
responsible for as much drunkenness as the liquor traffic 
itself. What “Billy” Sunday gives is a religious jag, 
an emotional debauch, a glory spree. And as in the 
case of whiskey, there comes the inevitable reaction, the 
dull distastes and the deadly lassitude. 

With his revivals, “Billy” Sunday has dealt the 
social sense a body blow. The spirit of service, that was 
beginning to be a significant feature of modern life, has 
been turned into its ancient channels of emotionalism. 
Altruism is being frittered away in “experience meet- 
ings” and “hitting the sawdust trail.” 

There is no doubt that Sunday is being manoeuvred 
from industrial centre to industrial centre as the result 
of a very shrewd plan. For years Big Business has had 
keen appreciation of religion’s value, and has been lavish 
in the maintenance of churches. The sermons that have 
been preached on content and submission as signs of 
spiritual grace would fill millions of volumes. 

But suddenly it was seen that the working people had 
quit the churches. There followed quickly the Men and 
Religious Forward Movement that was to substitute 
brotherly love for better wages. It failed because its 
appeal was not sufficiently emotional. 

And then “Billy” Sunday was discovered in the small 
towns of the Middle West. He had faith and fervor, the 
power to intoxicate crowds, and the most absolute ignor- 
ance of everything. pertaining to democracy, industry, 
economics and politics. Special Privilege reached for 
him. Special Privilege used him. 

And Special Privilege is using him. 
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Ireland and the War 


NLY a few ~~ Jie 
persons think ° = me ins Pe S: 
in Ireland, be- we 


cause only a few ».° == #-f. 
persons have the --> _ ve Pee 
information andthe ~~ oy 


training, The others nage) Foes 

follow. Those few oe ae ue 
have much hope (gsc. suo 

that Ireland may be 
one of the spots on 
the earth that will 
in the end get benefit from the upheaval. 
She was in a bad way before. They see 
in this crash a chance to reconstruct, re- 
mould, and reconcile. Ireland has dwelt 
in the past; fed upon her griefs; hung to 
outworn sentiments and loyalties. Most 
of her sons are making no concrete and 
clear effort toward a different future. 
The few intellectual leaders alone see 
what is needed. As the distinguished 
Irishman—who writes under the initials 
“A. E.” has said: 


We would no Irish sign efface, 

But yet our lips would gladlier hail 
The first-born of the coming Race, 
Than the last splendour of the Gael. 


The average Irishman loves to talk 
more than to work or think. Hence his 
addiction to lo- 
cal politics when 
he goes to the 
United States, 
for in partisan 
city politics no 
constructive ef- 
fort is required, 
only personal 
preference, in- 
dividual loyalty, 
and the vocal ex- 
pression of bias, 
for one party, 
for one church, 
for one man, or 
against. 

That Ireland 
was on the verge 
of Civil War last 
July admits of 
no doubt. The reason was that Protest- 
ants don’t trust Catholics, mechanics de- 
spise agriculturists, Ulster looks down on 
her southern countrymen. Why did the 
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By NORMAN HAPGOOD 
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John Redmond reviewing Irish Nationalist Volunteers in Dublin 


Ulster volunteers, raised for rebellion, of- 
fer themselves as a unit for the European 
war? Devotion to the Empire? Never 
believe it. Their purpose was to convert 
themselves through actual service into 
real professional soldiers, the better to 
carry out their plan of fighting Irish 
national home-rule. Why was enlistment 
bad in South Ireland at first, and ex- 
cellent now? The faithful followers of 
the nationalist political leaders had an 
attack of vertigo when Mr. Redmond 
made his dashing pledge of help when 
the war broke out. They had been care- 
fully trained to hate England, distrust 
her every motive, and live off the re- 
membrance of the wrongs of Tong ago. 
It took them some months, just about 


half a year, to change their point of view 
sufficiently to become enthusiastic. This 
process was slower on account of the lack 
of education. In many districts there 





are practically no 
books and almost no- 
body reads newspa- 
pers.” For months 
there were people in 
Ireland who thought 
England was fighting 
on the same side as 
Germany. The follow- 
ing story I know to be 
true and it represents 
fairly the modernity 
of much of Irish 
thought. A young 
man, sleeping in an 
outhouse, took some 
coals from a coke fire 
and put them near his 
cot. In the morn- 
ing he was dead of 
suffocation. It fell to 
a friend of mine to explain the cause 
to the heart-broken mother. He pointed 
to a coal fire in a grate in his house. 
“If we stopped up the chimney,” he 
said, “this room would be filled with 
gas from the coal and with smoke. If 
there were no doors or windows open the 
gas would kill us. The smoke, however, 
that comes out with the gas, would make 
us so uncomfortable that we should open 
something at once to let out the smoke, 
and the gas would go with it. Now coke 
gives out gas without smoke and so 
smothered your son without his realizing 
what wag happening.” 

The mother’s answer was Ireland all 
over: “And he, poor boy, how should 
he know the craft and badness of the 
world?” 

Here is anoth- 
er illustration of 
which I have 
personal knowl- 
edge. A group, of 
villagers were in 
the blacksmith 
shop, discussing 
the news. Final- 
ly one asked: 
“And how did 
this bloody war 
begin?” 

The 
‘| smith was the 
te : “4 scholar of the 

Bre RES gathering. “You 
see,” said he, “it 


black- 


The Earl of Kerry, receiving sprig of shamrock from Colonel Probyn at Warley Barracks was like _ this. 


The King of the 
Servitudes took a woman of the Morgans 
to wife, and so the Servitudes killed them 
both and that is the way the thing be- 
gan.” 
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Which, after all, is much after the 
manner of Herodotus. 

Still confining myself to incidents that 
I know to be true I will add another 
anecdote to illustrate the way the Irish 
mind takes hold of an international sit- 
uation. A man was defending himself 
for having fought with the British troops 
against the Boers. He explained that he 
started to join the Boers, but he could 
not get through the lines, so he joined 
the British. 

“You should not have done that,” said 
one. 


of the belligerents, reflecting on the 
creative power of restraint. The follow- 
ing is an editorial from the leading paper 
in Ireland, the Jrish Times, of Dublin: 


AMERICA AND GERMANY 


We suppose that ninety-nine per cent of 
the Irishmen who read the interview with 
Mr. Norman Hapgood which we print to- 
day will be absolutely out of sympathy 
with the sentiments which are expressed in 
it. They will be unable even to begin to un- 
derstand the point of view which they will 
find there. They will completely fail to 


enter into the workings of a mind which 
discusses the sinking of the Lusitania 


the militarist party, the belief in terror- 
ism and the justification of frightfulness. 
What these highly educated and intelli- 
gent Irishmen pressed on me was of 
course something entirely separate from 
the Irish fighting spirit. It was the plea 
that no nation must be allowed to win 
by such methods and that the United 
States owed it to her principles, not to 
her passions, to take a part in showing 
that those barbaric principles will not 
be allowed in a modern world. President 
Wilson had not at that time made pub- 
lic his position on the Lusitania. I 





“Ah,” said the narrator. “I would 
have given me soul for a fight.” 

At first very few men went to the 
front from South Ireland except re- 
servists. Then some went because they 
were friends of those who had gone. A 
few were persuaded to go to show they 
were as loyal as Ulster and worthy of 
home-rule. (Plenty imagine home-rule 
is already in operation and no doubt 
some suppose a parliament is sitting 
somewhere in Ireland.) Then came 
along the very generous provisions made 
for wives, widows, and children, An 
agricultural laborer is not only himself 
supported in what to him is luxury but 
his family often has twice as much as 
he earned; so it is no wonder there are 
plenty of the poor in Ireland (and Eng- 
land too) who wish the war would 
never end. And no wonder the emmi- 
gration in April was one-sixth of what it 
was in April, 1914. 

But whatever the causes, there they 
are, the Ulsterman and his humble com- 
patriot, fighting on the same side, killed 
by the same foe, proud of the same vic- 
tories. Many have died already. Many, 
many thousands must die before the 
leaves begin to turn. It seems as if 
after all that experience together, on so 
huge a scale, the unreasonable, distrust- 
ful conflict between fellow-countrymen 
would be impossible. Nobody has a plan 
for the government of Ireland after the 
war. Everybody knows the home-rule 
bi'l as it stands is unworkable. The 
leaders of all kinds wait, hoping that 
when peace comes between the great 
nations, good-will also will come be- 
tween two parts of the same nation; 
and if there is good-will, a satisfactory 
settlement will not be difficult. 

To this emotional, uninstructed, and 
bellicose people the American govern- 
ment’s attitude toward the war naturally 
looks preposterous. Imagine an Irish- 
man, if his fellow countrymen were 
slaughtered for the convenience of one 


within the strict and unemotional limits 
of international law. Yet we must re- 
member that Mr. Hapgood, whose sincer- 
ity is beyond question, is an American 
citizen of distinction, holding an important 
position in journalism. He represents a 
considerable body of opinion, and appears 
to reflect very accurately the attitude of 
President Wilson. He is not isolated in 
his views of international politics. He and 
those who think with him are a very im- 
portant factor in shaping the policy of the 
United States. When we try to under- 
stand why America does not join in the 
war, we must remember that they exist, 
and that President Wilson is one of them. 
Mr. Wilson clings firmly to the ideal of 
peace as a thing which is absolutely good, 
whatever sacrifices may have to be made 
to preserve it. When these facts are 
grasped it becomes evident that we must 
not expect the United States to declare 
war upon Germany, in default of abject 
apology. We still believe, however, that 
there will be, and already is, a wave of 
indignation in the United States as a result 
of the sinking of the Lusitania. The 
question remains whether it will be strong 
enough to overcome the sentiments of the 
peace party, and, in particular, of Presi- 
dent Wilson. He is, for the time being, 
theoretically an autocrat in this matter, 
since Congress is not sitting; but, of 
course, he cannot in actual fact run 
counter to a really determined public 
opinion. He may have to give way, but 
clearly his feelings in favour of peace are 
stronger than, and different in kind from, 
any which we know on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

My fellow-countrymen will believe 
that I had no easy time during that in- 
terview, since three Irishmen took part 
in the questioning, two of them among 
the best known in the land, especially 
equipped to push home their side of the 
argument. The Lusitania had been 
sunk, the survivors had passed through 
Ireland, bodies were still being sought 
for along the Irish coast. The report 
had just been made public of the com- 
mittee headed by Lord Bryce, giving the 
German atrocities as seen by the most 
sceptical students in England, and ex- 
plaining them as due not to any cruelty 
in the German people but to the studied 
policy of Schrechlichkeit inculcated by 


made, as well as I could, these points: 

1. It is absurd for foreign critics to 
talk as if trade considerations count 
with American opinion in a time of such 
intense feeling. 

2. It is absurd to speak as if Ger- 
man-American influence was important 
at such a time. 

3. We see the German side of it be- 
cause we, not being at war, can still be 
fair. The German says England changed 
the rules regarding food supply, because 
the relation between the armies and the 
populations had changed. Why, says 
the German, can we not change the 
rules about sea fighting, since no element 
is newer than the submarine, which can- 
not act effectively under the old rules? 
We Americans see that argument, al- 
though we do not accept it. Also the 
Germans think they were fighting 
against a Slav peril when Britain selfish- 
ly broke in to destroy their chances. We 
can understand that view, also, without 
accepting it. 

4. Thinking Americans hate to take 
a step that will probably give to poor 
Belgium a misery far beyond anything 
she has known before. 

5. As a practical matter it is at least 
doubtful whether we can help as much 
by coming in as by staying out. 

6. As a matter of ideals, we have a 
chance to do our best to make realities 
of peace, justice, restraint, charity, pa- 
tience. 

7. Germany may force us in, by tak- 
ing a course that is equivalent to waging 
war upon us. But I hope we shall not 
take part if Germany does not show an 
unmistakable determination to make our 
position impossible. 

It is easy to understand how cold, 
academic, and dull that position would 
appear to the average Irishman, and 
even to the exceptional men with whom 
I was talking, it appeared as the editorial 
shows. Colonel Roosevelt could carry 
Treland against Mr. Wilson at any time. 
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Mrs. 


Harriman 


By 
CARL BECK 


HE is the only woman on the Com- 
mission, 

She is the first woman who was 
ever appointed on any federal commis- 
sion. 

She sits there patiently day after day 
with eight men colleagues commissioned 
by the United States Government to 
study and investigate industrial condi- 
tions. It may be at the public hearings 
in Boston, New York, Denver, Chicago, 
Duluth, Dallas or Washington. She at 
once attracts you as a woman of sym- 
pathy and power. “Who is the wo- 
man?” invariably asks the person who 
attends for the first time these public 
hearings. When you answer: “Mrs. J. 
Borden Harriman,” the response usually 
is, “Oh, is that Mrs. Harriman!” 

When President Wilson was searching 
the country for a person to represent 
the neutral element of the public in in- 
dustrial strife on his Commission of nine, 
he might have selected some woman who 
represented more directly the eight mil- 
lions of working women than Mrs. Har- 
riman. But that the three labor men 
on the Commission already did do. In 
the eight men selected there were plenty 
of brains, experience and expert ability. 
But to be complete the Commission 
needed more than that. So the Presi- 
dent very wisely chose a woman big of 
heart, broad of sympathy and capable 
of being fair and human in the face of 
facts. By that is not to be inferred that 
brains and experience are not also this 
woman’s qualifications. Mrs. Harri- 
man’s accomplishments and experiences 
in civic, social, industrial and philan- 
thropic work have heen various and 
numerous. 

As a society woman of prominence in 
New York City Mrs. Harriman several 
years ago was the founder of the fash- 


ionable woman’s Colony Club of which 
she has been President ever since. Mrs. 
Harriman easily makes friends. She is 
always amiable. She has executive abil- 
ity and the power of personality that 
has made her a natural leader and has 
put a working edge to her bigness of 
heart and broadness of sympathy. She 
was largely instrumental in establishing 
what now are a chain of infant municipal 
milk stations in the poorer districts of 
the city. Each year they are responsible 
for thousands of lives being saved. The 
Presbyterian Hospital and the Bedford 
Reformatory have received the impulse 
of her “social motherhood.” When she 
was caught in France at the outbreak 
of the War and detained in England she 
pitched in and helped in relief work. On 
arriving in America she immediately or- 
ganized the Committee of Mercy for the 
relief of women and children made des- 
titute by the war. She has been con- 
nected with many charities. But the 
light of truth revealed by the Industrial 
Relations Commission has shown her 
that justice and right relations and not 
charity is the fundamental cure for the 
social unrest of the day. She is essential- 
ly human. She is sincerely interested in 
Industrial matters and in the wage 
earners’ point of view. 

Mrs. Harriman is a strong believer 
in Woman Suffrage. She does not talk 
very much about the rights of women. 
She is the kind that accomplishes and 
does her duty, votes or no votes. She 
was the main-spring of the Woman’s 
National Wilson-Marshall League, which 
helped so materially in electing Presi- 


The Heel of Hate 





dent Wilson. She was the moving-spirit 
of the Woman’s Fusion League that got 
behind the New York mayoralty cam- 
paign that beat Tammany and elected 
Mayor Mitchel in 1913. The use of 
public schools as “assembly halls of the 
people,” the civic centre of the neighbor- 
hood, is an ideal which Mrs. Harriman 
is continually fostering. Behind that 
ideal she puts movement. Into the East 
Side Forum of New York she put a liv- 
ing spirit by her presentation of a re- 
plica of the famous Colossal Head of 
Lincoln by Gutzon Borglum. 

Ballot or no ballot, you cannot stop 
a dynamic personality, though you may 
deprive it of its full measure of effec- 
tiveness. Some years ago as Chairman 
of the Committee on Welfare Work for 
industrial employees of the National 
Civic Federation, Mrs. Harriman made 
a personal inspection of the cotton in- 
dustry north and south. In this con- 
nection she got her first insight into in- 
dustrial conditions. In her report she 
showed the urgent need of better con- 
ditions for the workers and exhorted em- 
ployers to do something. Much the 
same as “Mother” Jones has exhorted 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to “start some- 
thing” in Colorado for the improvement 
of working conditions. 

President Wilson put Mrs. Harriman 
on one of the most important Commis- 
sions of his administration because of 
her bigness of heart, broadness of sym- 
pathy, and for her capability of being 
fair and human in the face of facts, 
whatever those facts might be and 
wherever those facts might lead. 


The trail of the doctrine of frightfulness, described by one who was in active service in Flanders; 


a story of the fate of non-combatants, intensified by many unpublished photographs. Next week 





S A boy I was not religiously in- 

clined; that is to say, I was a fairly 

normal boy. Perhaps the idea I 
got of religion through its forms as I 
saw them had something to do with this 
lamentable fact. An autocratic insis- 
tence upon my appearance at those (to 
me, then) most futile functions, church 
and Sunday school, had, I am convinced, 
a lot to do with it. 

I was born and “raised” in a small 
rural community not far from Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Our existence, as I re- 
call it, had the charms of a simplicity 
and a comfortable, unpretentious sort of 
democracy in social relations which that 
Frankenstein, twentieth century civil- 
ization, has succeeded in rendering now- 
adays so rare. 

The direst frivolity of the grown-ups 
in our village was the “Chatauqua Cir- 
cle” which met one evening a week at 
the house of some member. We chil- 
dren—assuming our behavior to have 
been not impossible during the preced- 
ing six days—were allowed to attend 
and join in the attack on the “refresh- 
ments.” These were gala occasions. 

Our days were singularly uneventful, 
but they were happy days. The most 
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exciting moment in the twenty-four 
hours was coincident with the arrival of 
the six-twenty train from Richmond, 
when “the men’—those of them, at 
least, who had business in the city—re- 
turned home. 

We used to watch, with a quite ab- 
sorbing interest, for the number of the 
engine. There were three eng:nes, any 
one of which might appear. Each of us 
had his favorite. I remember yet, when 
so many and more important facts have 
drifted off upon the dim sea of forgotten 
things, the numbers of those engines. 
They were sturdy 821, trim 913, and 
poor old wheezy 84 which for some rea- 
son always reminded me of our fat 
colored cook, old Mollie, puffing in under 
a load of eatables. 

When the men got off the train we 
would run to meet them, take charge of 
the bundles when there were any, and 
give and receive the day’s news. We felt 
responsibility in this. We felt as if the 
arrival of the train really could not 
decently take place without our co- 
Operation. I suppose that was why the 
experience never lost its savor. 

In the spring we flew kites, spun tops, 
played marbles and baseball. In the 


I—The Heart 
of a Boy 


“If I had a religion then it 
was surely the worship of 
nature and of my dreams” 


simmer we went swimming. In the fall 
it was football, or we cut hickory 
“bandy” sticks, or built fires. In the 
winter we coasted, when there was snow, 
skated, when there was ice (which was 
almost never), read books, traded 
stamps, and prayed for spring. School 
I scarcely remember—it was just a sort 
of necessary evil, like sleep. Our games 
were the serious business of life. 

There was one kind of playing, the 
very dissipation of sport, the desire of 
which came upon us with the first warm 
days. We would seek the woods then, 
or the banks of the tranquil James. 

Our excuse was that we were bird- 
nesting, or hunting, or looking for In- 
dian arrowheads in the ploughed fields 
along the river. Once, after a prolonged 
debauch with Cooper and his noble red- 
skins, we became a band of stealthy 
aborigines, painted and_ befeathered, 
carrying deadly wooden tomahawks and 
still more deadly sulphur matches. Our 
tribe was disbanded after we had staged 
a too realistic burning at the stake with 
good-natured Skinny Potter as the hero 
of the piece. It took him a week or 
more to get rid of his honorable wounds. 
The others of us, after brief interviews 
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with our parents, recovered from our 
physical disabilities more quickly than 
did Skinny, but the shock to our self- 
esteem was greater. We gave up the 
tribal idea—and the sulphur matches— 
for good. 

It wasn't really such a hardship, for, 
as I’ve hinted, the reasons we invented 
for being in the woods were but pre- 
texts, concessions to the stupid, practical 
ideas of the grown-ups whose distorted 
point of view we were slowly and at 
times rebelliously, but surely, adopting. 
What we really loved, in our souls, was 
the freedom of the wild places. We loved 
the feeling that we could enter the mys- 
terious life of the wood-dwellers. We 
loved the aloofness and peace of the 
trees, and the still water. And we loved 
our dreams. 

How often did I, a queer little freakish 
Pagan, blue-bloused, short-trousered, 
bare-footed, stroll along the grassy bank 
of the slow-moving river and finding a 
shady corner between gnarled tree roots, 
cuddle down in them and look out long- 
ingly across the quiet stream! I would 
dream of the old days when the Indians 
fished and fought here, when their 
twinkling camp-fires shone under the 
stars, when their swift canoes worked up 
or down the river, nosing among the 
overhanging branches near the banks or 
breasting the stronger current out from 
shore, as they crossed from side to 
side. 

Or I would seek a place we called “the 
Den,” a leafy bower in the woods where 
the songs of birds were never silent. 
Here, lying prone, I would see through 
the swaying treetops patches of the sky 
and clouds, when there were clouds. And 
I would lie there for hours, dreaming. I 
would wonder what all the animals were 
doing, what the trees were talking of, 
whether wood-nymphs lurked hidden in 
their depths, invisible to my unworthy 
eyes. 

At such times I was truly happy. The 
world as I saw it seemed good. If a 
God existed for me in those days, he 
sang, at such times, triumphant in my 
heart. If I had a religion then, it was 
surely the worship of nature and of 
my dreams. They were my religion be- 
cause I sought them and believed in 
them. 

_ I did not think of this. “Religion” to 
me was spelled with a capital and it 
stood for a very definite thing, outside 
of and apart from myself, yet demanding 
my reluctant obeisance. It was sym- 
bolized for me by the little white, clap- 
boarded church with the doleful sound- 
ing bell brought at great expense from 
“yp North,” with its straight-backed, 
uncomfortable rows of wooden seats, 
with the square, raised platform at one 
end, wherefrom Parson Gray preached 


sermons which I didn’t understand in the 
least and which, if I had understood 
them, would have interested me not at 
all. 

Religion to me meant enforced at- 
tendance at this church Sunday evening, 
Sunday afternoon, Sunday night and 
Wednesday night of each week. It 
meant uncomfortable starched collars 
and stiffly ornate clothes. It meant de- 
pressingly drawly hymns, with too many 
verses. It meant a terrible, funereal at- 
mosphere that crawled over one’s spirit 
like the cold feet of death. Religion 
brought to mind the ubiquity, at other 
times mercifully forgotten, of a stern, 
coldly benignant, yet just and jealous 
personage with whom the Parson seemed 
on mysteriously intimate terms, and 
whom he called “God.” 

I don’t wish to create the impression 
that I brooded over this. My spirits 
were elastic and I was not introspective. 
I thought much more about my growing 
skill as a first baseman, and worried 
more over the stone-bruises which mem- 
ory sees me renewing, like Antaeus his 
strength, perpetually from the earth. 

There was one distressing incident, 
though, that did stick in my mind. I 
remember its every detail distinctly 
even now. Came a warm May morning 
—and Sunday, alas! I woke early and 
dressed quickly and quietly. I had a 
wish to visit a certain hole in the river 
that I knew of. I did so. And the joy 
of splashing about in its cool depths 
equalled, if it did not surpass, my 
sanguine anticipation. 

Afterward I lay on the bank and 
sailed pleasantly away to far-off har- 
bors in my faithful Ship of Dreams. I 
also, at some point in my journey, fell 
fast asleep. 

The sun was high when I woke, guiltily 
and in rare trepidation. I started for 
home on a run, my speed slackening as I 
neared the house. I entered by the back 
door at a snail’s pace. The family were 
at dinner and—horror of horrors—Dr. 
Gray was seated at my mother’s right 
hand, the guest of the day. 


LE us not dwell upon painful things, 
though softened by the mists of time. 
My father was a man of convictions. 
One of them was the value of expedi- 
tiousness, another was the value of 
thoroughness. Upon the occasion where- 
of I speak he practiced both beliefs. 
Subsequently I was given over to the 
minister, of whom I stood in fathomless 
awe. It was the most trying feature of 
my ordeal—and that says much. 
Parson Gray fixed his grave eyes upon 
me, leaning forward slightly in his chair. 
“Do you love God, my boy?” he 
asked, earnest but not unkind, in his 
deep voice. 


Next Week 


The story of ALISON. 


I searched my heart and replied, 
shamefacedly but fairly truthfully: “I 
dunno, Sir!” 

The Parson's eyes widened. 

“You believe in God, do you not?” 

“Yes sir!” 

This was easier to answer. My elders 
had told me of God. They had de- 
scribed him and vouched for him. I did 
not doubt the accuracy of their infor- 
mation. He was by this time a definite 
personality to me. 

“Do you not know that God loves 
you? And is it not your bounden duty 
to love him in return for all that he has 
given you?” 

“Why—yes sir, I reck’n so.” 

I was not so sure of this, but the logic 
was strong. 

“And do you not recall that he said: 
‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy?’ You have, perhaps thoughtlessly, 
this day broken the commandment of 
the Lord. The Lord is merciful. We will 
pray to him. But hereafter—promise 
me that you will think of God, his good- 
ness and mercy, that you will—with 
God’s help—no more transgress. Remem- 
ber: ‘Broad is the way that leadeth to 
destruction!’ ” 

I promised, and we prayed, and that 
was an end of it. Except that for days 
I felt guilty—and yet I knew that I was 
not guilty. I felt that I could explain 
things—if I only had a chance—to God. 
But God frightened me. 


H, GOOD Parson Gray, with your 
honest faith, your sincerity, your 
courage—and your utter blindness. If you 
had only understood the heart of a boy! 
If you had left your poor little shabby 
church, wherein your soul was set and 
straightened, and taken me by the hand, 
and walked with me out into God’s living 
temple of leaves and sweet air! 

If you had said to me: “Do you love 
these trees, the birds we hear, the 
creatures of the woods, the stars, and 
the clouds, and the banners of the roving 
sun?” I would have cried: “O how I 
love them all!” 

If you had said: “My child, all these 
are of God, as are we ourselves. In 
loving them you love Him. In adoring 
them, you adore God, and when your 
heart sings with the exultant joy of life— 
God is singing!”—if you had said this, 
Parson Gray, I would have blessed you 
for it. 

But you did not say this, Parson. And 
I went on as before, giving lip-service to 
Religion and heart service to a religion 
of my own—which I did not know as a 
religion, to which I gave no name. I went 
on thus until the sly mutations of cir- 
cumstance made this religion objective 
and gave to it a name, the name Alison, 
a girl’s name. 
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A Man Among Men 


The Tribune will pay $100 reward to 
any man in the town of Quitman if he 
can find just one person in the town 
that the Tribune or its editor owes a 
cent to; and the same amount to any 
one who can find a merchant, doctor, 
lawyer, druggist, baker, printer, laborer, 
or what not, that either the Tribune or 
its owner have ever asked credit of, even 
for a moment. How is this for Quit- 
man as a newspaper town? And is there 
another newspaper man in all the world 
who can truthfully say as much? 

—The Quitman ( Miss.) 


through a long train journey, a stay at 
a Portland hotel and a trip on a river 
steamboat, and hatched out the eggs 
triumphantly two days after she arrived 


at her new home. That’s the sort of 

spirit that brings success to hens—and 
men. 

—Augusta (Me.) 

Chronicle. 


Skirting Danger 


Mr. Briody accompanied by Mr. 
Yoder took an auto ride north of here 
Sunday in Mr. Briody’s machine. While 


Supreme Ladyship 


The ladies present were the elite of 
our town. Supreme ladyship and spark- 
ling refinement was the glowing, soul- 
stirring sentiments of all present. This 
brilliant entertainment proved a charm- 
ing success. 

—The Prescott (Ont.) Journal. 


Side-Steps Leading Part 


The editor was asked last week to take 
the leading part in a home talent show, 
confesses Eugene Kelley. We considered 
it our duty to decline. 





Tribune. 


Something Mothers Never Understand 


After ten months of mar- 
ried life we have come to 








A Candid Admission 


They say that a sucker 
is born every minute, and 
from the number of times 
that we have taken the 
hook, bait, sinker and all, 


the conclusion that we 
are not cut out to play a 
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leading role, and we fear 


justice. 
—Kansas City (Mo.) 


SU PEEL THE NEED we could not do the part 











we are satisfied that the 27S 

saying is true. 

—The Centreville (Ga.) 
Press. 
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Crazy is as Crazy 
Does 


Mrs. Claude Dodson 
gave a “crazy party” to 
a goodly number of her 
lady friends Thursday 
afternoon of last week, 
and it was true to its 
name. The guests were 
dressed appropriate. for 
the occasion and were 
supposed to act and de- 
port themselves like in- 
mates of an insane asy- 
lum, and from reports we 
guess they did. Mrs. 
Pinkerton took the prize 
for the most perfect representation. 

—The Waukoma (Okla.) Hornet. 


And Well They Might Be 


E. Neff, who was pinned under his 
automobile last fall, has recently been to 
see a doctor in Warren, who found eight 
vegetables out of place in his back. 

—The Ashtabula (Ohio) Star. 


Warm Companions 


Mrs. Galway has given up the par- 
lor again and was in bed with a novel 
and a kerosene lamp. 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Hens and Men 


A hen belonging to a family that 
moved from Tillamook to Hood River, 
Ore., wasn’t in the least disturbed by 
the moving. She sat on her eggs all 
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Apothecary 


Wanda is much in need 
of a local doctor and drug 
A doctor who 
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NEE store. 
[em could at the same time 


manage the drug store 
would do a_ profitable 
business. 
—The Wanda (Minn.) 
Pioneer-Press. 


Along the Way in 
Michigan 
Early Saturday morn- 
ing a young lady caused 


a thrill in a Grand Trunk 
car, going west of Battle 


St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. Coetk. She arose from 


about 20 miles from town one of the 
wheels would not work and when they 
investigated the wheel was in a very 
bad condition and it was in a very bad 
condition and it was remarkable that a 
very serious accident had not occurred. 
With the aid of Shego one of the Harvey 
Japanese boys they were able to come 
into town, later than expected and tired 
and dirty. We are glad to state no 
serious results. 

—Williams (Ariz.) News. 


As the Day Progressed 


Fred Topping started to church Sun- 
day morning, stumbled up against 
trouble, got all mussed up, went the 
other road and landed at Charles Eb- 
lin’s house (for it is at the extreme 
end of the hollow) and spent the rest 
of the day playing cards. 

—The Waverly (0.) 
Watchman, 


her birth, went to the wash room, 
and deliberately drank poison from a 
bottle, then returning to her birth. She 
was taken from the train at Vicksburg. 
—The Charlotte (Mich.) 

Leader. 


Suffrage Gains 


Mrs. Doe Scott, Ora and Vause Sny- 
der, Wm. Reinhart and Ed Hatfield 
were shopping in Waverly Saturday. 

—Highby Cor. Scioto (Ohio) 
Gazette. 


Start Your Triangle Early 


The wedding of Miss Mabel Peele, 18, 
jormerly of here, to William C. Resler, 
23, and a barber of Marion was made 
known last week. The newly-weds are 
now on a honeymoon. 

—The Upland (Ind,) 
Monitor. 
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Is Contraception Immoral? 


N THE 17th century the intellectual 
battles of the world raged about re- 
ligion. Men and women who tried 

to change the accepted ideals were con- 
sidered the enemies of society. To per- 
secute and kill them was a holy work to 
the glory of God and the good of man- 
kind. 

During the closing years of the 19th 
century and the present years of the 
20th century the intellectual battles of 
the world rage about sex. Although our 
breadth of outlook has somewhat wid- 
ened, we still. suspect men and women 
who are trying to change the sex ideals 
of being dangerous persons. Although 
state killing has gone out of fashion ex- 
cept for murderers, we still have impris- 
onment for those whose views differ from 
ours, suppression of publications, and 
that most subtle of all persecutions, 
slander and calumny. 

We put our fingers in our ears when 
we first heard demands for sex instruc- 
tion; we felt that the sterilization of 
insane criminals wasn’t proper; we were 
afraid that the successful treatment of 
venereal diseases would increase “im- 
morality.” Now we are almost hyster- 
ically nervous lest contraception be 
brought out from that black ignorance 
which covers most sexual matters. Some 
of us say emphatically that if men and 
women knew how to prevent conception 
by any means except the abrogation of 
sex life, then the unmarried would aban- 
don chastity, the married would cease to 
have children, and humanity would de- 
scend to the level of beasts. 

It seems only fair to hear what the 
regulationists have to say about per- 
sonal morality under the limitation of 
offspring system which they advocate. 
Morality is the spiritual and physical 
well-being of the individual and the com- 
munity. If contraception advances well- 
being it is good; if it lessens well-being 
it is bad. Mr. Comstock, in a previous 
article, voiced the emotions of those 
who believe that contraception is an im- 
moral action. I have asked Dr. Robinson 
to explain why the regulationists hold 
that it is a moral action. 

Everyone who reads these articles 
knows the name of Anthony Comstock. 
Not so many have heard of Dr. Robin- 
son. He is, perhaps, more honored and 
quoted abroad than in his own country. 
It is only within recent years that our 
prudery has forgiven him for having 
specialized in the field of sexual diseases 
and for holding ideas in advance of gen- 
eral opinion. For twenty years he has 
preached, “Fewer and Better Babies.” 
One may judge from his list of offices and 
titles, how much or how little weight to 
place upon his words: President of the 
American Society of Medical Sociology, 
President of the Northern Medical So- 
ciety, Ex-president of the Berlin Anglo- 
American Medical Society, Fellow of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, Mem- 
ber of American Medical Editors’ Asso- 
ciation, American Medical Association, 
New York State Medical Society, Medi- 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


cal Society of the County of New York, 
American Urological Association, etc. 
He is editor of The American Journal of 
Urology, Venereal and Sexual Diseases, 
editor of The Critic and Guide and the 
author of many medical books. Some 
of his views I quote from his recent vol- 
ume The Limitation of Offspring and 
some he has told me himself. 

“The chief thing that distinguishes 
the human being from other animals is 
his intellect,” says Dr. Robinson. “It 
is by the aid of the intellect alone that 
we have been fighting and conquering 
Nature, wresting from her and unravel- 
ing her secrets, balking her at every step 
when it becomes necessary for our wel- 
fare. The human intellect has given us 
remedies which, while permitting men 
and women to marry at the proper age 
and to live a normal sex life as Nature 
intended, still help them to control the 
number of their children. And try as I 
may, I cannot see what there is wrong 
in people who cannoi afford to have 
many children using means which will 
prevent them from having many, which 
will help them to have just as many as 
they wish to have and can afford to have, 
and just at such times as they wish to 
have them.” 

“The limitation of children to the 
number who can be supported is the sign 
of a high morality,” Dr. Robinson holds, 
and his following remarks may be taken 
as his reply to the beasts-of-the-field 
argument. “The animals and the people 
nearest them have no such responsibil- 
ity; they breed unrestrictedly, leaving 
nature or God to take care of their off- 
spring or to kill it off as they may see 
fit. But thinking parents from their 
sense of responsibility refuse to bring 
into the world too large a number.” 


D& ROBINSON does not look upon an 

undesired child as the just punish- 
ment dealt out to parents who will not 
live celibate lives in marriage. He con- 
siders children too valuable to be wasted 
on the discipline of parents. Besides, 
Dr. Robinson is not enthusiastically in 
favor of sexless marriages. He thinks 
they are not healthful. 

When Dr. Robinson talks he never 
uses the word “sin” or “vile” or any 
other of those accusing terms with which 
we so often discuss sex. He employs 
clean definite medical terms that indicate 
exactly the thought behind. Indeed I 
doubt if he recognizes the essential sin- 
fulness of man. Phenomena is divided 
for him into what is healthy and sane 
and what is mentally aberrant and phy- 
sically sick. His problem is to restore 
to the normal the deviations which he 
meets. He is perhaps a subtler diagnos- 
tician of sexual warping than persons 
more seriously shocked by its existence. 
His attitude of the curer rather than the 
avenger, comes out most clearly in his 
reply to the accusation that a knowledge 
of contraception will break down the 
chastity of unmarried women. 

In the vast majority of cases, he 


thinks, a girl’s chastity is not determined 
by her fear of pregnancy. It is the re- 
sult of her general bringing up, her gen- 
eral and religious education, the custom 
of the country, hereditary influence, and 
the general monogomous tendency of the 
female. The fear of consequences can 
be removed without being followed by a 
general breakdown of virtue. This may 
seem too optimistic to some people. Of 
the smaller number whose conduct would 
be altered he speaks thus: 

“And if some women are bound to 
have illicit relations, is it not better that 
they should know the use of a harmless 
preventative than that they should be- 
come pregnant, disgracing and ostraciz- 
ing themselves, and their families, or 
that they should subject themselves to 
the degradation and risks of an abortion, 
or failing this take carbolic acid or 
bichloride, jump into the river or throw 
themselves under the wheels of a run- 
ning train? I may be wrong, my views 
may be strabismic, but I cannot help be- 
lieving that I am kinder and humaner 
than those cruel bigots who demand that 
any woman who has indulged in illicit 
relations should expiate her “crime” by 
death or by all the humiliation, ostracism 
and suffering which are now imposed 
upon the mother of an_ illegitimate 
child.” 


Like all regulationists Dr. Robinson 
makes a clear distinction between con- 
traception and abortion. In the twenty 
years of his practice he has never de- 
viated. One child whom he calls Bea- 
trice, twenty years old, came to Dr. 
Robinson when she was pregnant, with- 
out the slightest doubt that he would 
help her. 

“She knew me and knew that I was 
kind, and she hoped that I would help 
her out of her misery,” Dr. Robinson 
tells her story. “But she did not know 
how cruel the kind can sometimes be, 
how selfish the good often are. When 
I as gently as I could, but none the less 
positively, refused her, I saw that had 
I hit her on the head with a sledge- 
hammer I could not have hurt her more. 
She looked stunned. She did not say 
much. She did not make any threats of 
suicide, she gave me one reproachful look 
with her tear-filled eyes and left. 

“And the next morning they carried 
her mangled little body from under the 
elevated train into the hospital. She 
gave my name and wanted to see me. 
It was hard for me to go and see her, 
but I could not refuse her dying wish, 
and came. She had sustained severe in- 
ternal injuries, and one could see that 
she had but a few hours to live. But 
she was fully conscious. She asked me 
to hold her hand. And then she said, 
‘Forgive me. Good-bye.’ And I went. 
But were I to live a hundred years more, 
I should not forget her liquid, veiled 
eyes. I see them now, just as if she 
stood before me.” 

In the name of all the unhappy preg- 
nant women who have left his office with 
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their last hope destroyed, who have gone 
out to violent death, who have drowned 
themselves in the river, hanged them- 
selves, drunk carbolic acid, paris green, 
corrosive sublimate, or heads of matches 
soaked in water—in the name of these 
many women, he begs that the knowl- 
edge of contraception be no longer with- 
held. Dr. Robinson does not believe that 
the well-being of the community rests 
upon the humiliation of Beatrice. 


FTER twenty years of practice, chiet- 

ly in venereal diseases and sexual dis- 
orders, he firmly believes in the goodness 
of human nature. He is familiar with the 
diseases that follow debauchery, and the 
sexua! deviations that accompany a 
starved emotional life. He has seen 
mothers despair that their children are 
torn and men weep that they can have 
no offspring. He has found men and 
women wantonly spreading horrible in- 


IVE a dog a bad name and hang 

him. Call the custom of daily 

travel “commuting” and deliver it 
over to the whips of the scorner, The 
intransitive verb “to commute” is a bar- 
barous thing, he who is called “com- 
muter” is thereby rudely and ungram- 
matically taunted with journeying at re- 
duced rates, with being (terrible 
thought!) the recipient of a railway’s 
charity. 

It is lamentable that so picturesque a 
habit as daily railway travel should be 
thus misnamed. That it is a picturesque 
habit is perceived by anyone who takes 
the trouble to consider it scientifically, 
shutting resolutely from his mind the 
odium brought upon it by its odious 
name. Suppose, for instance, that you 
were to go into the tap-room of the 
Mermaid Tavern some winter evening 
during the reign of the, so to speak, 
Good Queen Bess. The venerable Mr. 
Alfred Noyes would lead you to the 
table always reserved for Messrs. Shake- 
speare, Marlowe and Jonson. You would 
take from your pocket your commuta- 
tion ticket, and, holding aloft that 
cabalistically inscribed oblong of col- 
ored cardboard, would sonorously de- 
claim: 

“By means of this talisman I daily fly 
across leagues of the New World, from 
my cottage in a primeval forest to the 
heart of a mighty city. It enables me 
to lead two lives; I am on week days 
urban, sophisticated, a man of com- 
merce; at night and on Sundays I am a 
smocked yokel, innocent among my in- 
nocent vegetables. This little square of 
cardboard enables me to ride in a splen- 
did vehicle, a vehicle propelled by Na- 
ture herself more swiftly than the wind, 
a vehicle which laughs at time and oblit- 
erates space. The masters of romance, 
bowing in homage, have bestowed upon 
me the mystic and awful name ‘com- 
muter.’ ” 

Such a tale would draw Marlowe from 
his Malmsey and thrill the stout heart 
of mighty Ben. And Avon’s bard, 
charmed by a fact more golden than all 


fection. He knows the untold stories 
that lie behind the suicide headlines in 
the morning paper. Yet through twenty 
years of close companionship with suf- 
fering, misery and death, he has seen 
also joy and health. Those whom others 
would call wicked he sees as crippled 
souls struggling toward happiness. 

Over and over he reiterates that it is 
not through fear of consequences that 
we are decent; that those who lead 
rational lives do so because they want 
to and not because they are afraid. This 
same statement he applies to the protest 
that the use of contraceptives will lead 
te excesses in married life. 

“And then,” he adds, “we must not 
forget that there is no royal short road 
to prevention. Every efficient method 
demands a little care, a little trouble, a 
little expense. And this alone will act 
as a check,” 

It is perhaps natural that a man with 


Daily Traveling 


By JOYCE KILMER 


his imaginings, would augustly murmur 
“Very good, Eddie!” 

It is a picturesque thing, this daily 
trip between the meadows and the pave- 
ments. By general consent, a vagabond 
is the most romantic of men; an allusion 
to the open road, wandering feet or the 
star light on one’s face is sufficient to 
turn an ordinary rhymer into that 
radiant being, a “tramp-poet.” Then 
what glory must cling to those habitual 
vagabonds, those devotees of the steel 
highway, whom we call commuters. The 
common tramp seldom covers more than 
ten miles from sunrise to sundown, as a 
rule his pilgrimage is even briefer. Yet 
he is called a knight of the open road 
and even the staidest householder has a 
sneaking admiration for him. The gypsy 
is no true vagabond, for he takes with 
him his wife, children, dogs, furniture, 
and even his canvas-roofed house.” Yet 
our writers from Borrow to Kipling de- 
light to urge us to ha’ done with the 
tents of Shem, dear lass, and follow the 
Romany patteran. The only authentic 
vagabond is he who every day goes 
thirty miles from his rural home to the 
city and every night thirty miles back, 
diving through mountains, plunging 
under rivers, twice on every weekday, a 
wanderer more free and venturesome 
than Lavengro himself. 


UT its picturesqueness is not the sole 

recommendation of daily railway 
travel. The greatest of its numerous vir- 
tues is that it is democratic, the only 
absolutely democratic institution in the 
United States of America. It is the 
mighty leveller, the irresistible enemy of 
social subordination. 

In a city, town or village in which the 
citizens remain night and day there can 
be no true democracy. The intentions 
of its inhabitants may be excellent, but 
circumstances will be stronger. There is 
the’ minister, there is the banker, there 
is the doctor, there is the grocer, there is 
the cobbler, there is the minister’s hired 
man. If a New England rural com- 
munity is under observation there will 


so sturdy a faith in the fathers and 
mothers of the race should resent the 
charge that they would not have any 
children if they knew how to help it. He 
thinks it absurd to argue that if a man 
doesn’t want ten children he doesn’t 
want five or that a woman who balks at 
her eighth pregnancy would balk at her 
third. He finds in his practice that they 
are as set on having the first half of the 
family as they are opposed to the second 
half. Childless men and women are will- 
ing to undergo the most tedious treat- 
ment to become able to have children. 

“When I see to what interminable 
trouble and expense some men and wo- 
men go in order to have children; when 
I see what tortures and risks, endanger- 
ing her very life—a prospective mother 
will undergo in order to have a living 
child, I have no fear that the use of pre- 
ventatives will result in the dying out of 
the human race.” 


also be noted the village atheist, the vil- 
lage drunkard and the village Democrat. 
The population is sharply divided into 
classes: there may be friendliness among 
the various grades of humanity, there 
may be liberty, but there can be no 
fraternity, no equality. 

How different is the community in 
which people merely dwell, having their 
business elsewhere! What is their oc- 
cupation? They go to The City—that 
is sufficient answer to admit them to fel- 
lowship. If curiosity be still unsatisfied, 
there is the mention of the name of a 
great firm, and all is well. 


HE cobbler, you see, keeps his last in 

the city, away from his home and his 
neighbors; he does not stick to it, as 
the unpleasant proverb bids him. As 
he sits on his red plush chair, enjoying 
with his neighbors, tobacco smoke, rapid 
travel, and the news of the world, who 
shall say whether he deals in shoes or 
in empires? Next to him is Dusenbury, 
who in addition to going to New York, 
goes to Wall Street, rumor has it. What 
does he do in Wall Street? Does he 
corner the wheat market or clean out 
waste baskets? Those who know, who 
say to him, “Sir” or “Hey, you,” are not 
his companions on the 7.57. 

There is a certain charm about what 
is called, ridiculously enough, a “com- 
muting town,” which is altogether lack- 
ing in other communities. A “commuting 
town” is wholly a place of homes—not 
of homes diluted with offices, factories 
and shops. It is therefore the quintes- 
sence of domesticity, being domestic with 
an intensity which no village which is 
remote from the centres of civilization, 
which furnishes employment and sup- 
plies to its own citizens can hope to ap- 
proach. 

Such a town is daily divided and join- 
ed, diminished and completed, thereby 
keeping in a state of healthy activity. 
The 7.57 takes away, the 5.24 brings 
back. These recurrent separations and 
reunions .are not without their ethical 
and emotional value. 
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Pen and Inklings | 


By OLIVER HERFORD 





<The Cosmopolitan 


A CORNER IN COVER-GIRLS 


What is the matter with the magazine cover-girl? Is she falling 
off or is she being cornered? A comparison of the two girls at the top 
of this page (from Colliers’ and the Saturday Evening Post) shows 
that the drawing of the face is almost exactly the same in each ease. 

What does it mean? Is it that there is a shortage of faces in the 
Penrhyn Stanlaws cover-girl factory, or is Mr. Stanlaws applying the 
principles of “birth-control” to the cover-girl product and (reversing 
the blade of grass proposition) causing one girl to bloom where two 
girls bloomed before? We are more inclined to believe it the begin- 
ning of a movement among the cover-girl factories to standardize the 
girl face. Nor is this altogether a new departure. For years the sep- 
arate features of the cover-girl face have been standardized. For 
years the Gibson, Fisher, Christy, Flagg, and Stanlaws factories have 
shared the same pattern of eye, nose, mouth, ear and chin, furnished 
by a feature supply company and assembled at each factory 
according to its own secret formula. It is interesting to speculate 
as to how the Stanlaws Standardized Cover-Girl will be used by such 
divergent magazines as The Century, Cosmopolitan, and Vanity Fair. 
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Lillah McCarthy 
as Iphigenia 


O MAKE two Greek plays inter- 

esting for modern audiences num- 

bering thousands has been the 
crime of Granville Barker. 

Ever since a hardy band of captious 
citizens went to New Haven to see 
Iphigenia done for the first time in the 
Yale bowl there has been much scoffing 
and no end to the talk of modernizing 
Euripides. 

In the six months that Granville Bar- 
ker and Lillah McCarthy have been in 












this country they have 
achieved much—certain 
American players and 
critics notwithstanding. 
But none of their pro- 
ductions, not even the 
almost perfectly acted 
The Doctor’s Dilemma 
or the delightful The 
Man Who Married 
A Dumb Wife, 
has been so 
much to Bar- 
ker’s cred- 
it as the 
staging of 
the two 
Greek plays The Trojan 
Women and Iphigenia 
mm Tauris which have 
been performed at sev- 
eral of the eastern uni- 
versities in the open air. 
That both of these 
productions depart 
somewhat widely in act- 
ing and in staging from the theatre of 
the ancient Greeks there is no gainsay- 
ing, but it were folly to have modern 
presentations done otherwise. At least 
in the theatre the classics are always 
modern in that they may be done so as 
to have an appeal to modern audiences. 
The original appeal of the Greek plays— 
the religious one, was lost years ago. 
The present productions must rely upon 
the literary quality of Gilbert Murray’s 
translations, such scenes as the recogni- 
tion between Iphigenia and her 
brother Orestes, the meeting of 
Helen and Menelaus in The Trojan 
Women and the heart-rending 
scene in which Astyanax is torn 

from the arms of Andromache. 








The Greeks tear Astyanax from the arms of Andromache 
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Stage Drift 


The Trojan Women and Iphigenia in Tauris 


Mr. Barker has wisely put these plays 
on in the same decorative manner that 
marked his other productions. Except 
in The Doctor’s Dilemma the main ap- 
peal in all of the plays he has produced 
has been to the eyes. And this was true 
in the staging of the Greek plays even 
when the acoustics were nearly perfect 
as they were in the centre section of the 
new stadium of The City College of New 
York. Neither for his production of 
The Midsummer Night’s Dream in Lon- 
don nor New York did Barker find actors 
who could declaim in the so-called grand 
manner and still possess plastic dis- 
tinction. Throughout the Greek plays 
this fault or limitation was always notice- 
able. Often the men were admirable 
but many times the women failed to read 
with full justice to the verse. In fair- 
ness to the actresses, however, and espec- 
ially to Lillah McCarthy it must be 
stated that Euripides always made the 
women the central characters of his 
plays and his demands upon them were 
greater. 

The Barker Greek stage follows close- 
ly the conventional mode]—a palace with 
three entrances backs a shallow stage 
which is scarcely more than a ledge. 
The Trojan Women is one of the few 
Greek tragedies that did not take place 
before a palace or temple, but it was 
doubtless wise not to make the dis- 
tinction (though made in Euripides’ 
day) in this production. The Trojan 
women were waiting in desolate huts to 
hear their fate. 

The real genius and imagination of 
Barker as a stage manager is nowhere 
better shown than in the beautiful scene 
in which Iphigenia recognizes her broth- 
er Orestes. Here every gesture, every 
pose of the actors counted. Another in- 
stance of a totally different kind is the 
imaginative use of black smoke to sug- 
gest the burning of Troy in The Trojan 
Women. Three huge braziers 
are brought out and set upon 
the stage. The Greeks light 
them and the thick black smoke 
arises. Just off the stage the wo- 
men captives are huddled. There 
is a crash and the towers of 
Troy are said to have fallen. No 
finer stage suggestion of fire 
than this has been made in any 
recent production—not even in 
The Birth of a Nation where 
the flames are too artfully 
realistic and too obviously 
quickened by inflammable 
properties not found in the 
wood. 

Originally the Greek chorus 
probably numbered fifty, it was 
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later conventionalized to twelve, and 
was so in Euripides’ day, Reinhardt has 
used hundreds and Barker twenty-four. 
In the time of Euripides the chorus had 
lost some of its part in the action and 
though it or its leader often held colloquy 
with the characters on the stage it was 
of much less consequence. Therefore it 
matters less when modern producers 
augment the chorus for pictorial or 
melodic effect. In these productions it 
was the pictorial rather than the musical 
effect that was gained by the increased 
numbers. 

In the staging of The Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream the gold fairies 
were the basis of most of the con- 


the costumes designed by Norman 
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to note that Haigh in his The Attic 
Theatre says: 

“Historical accuracy and archaeological 
minuteness in the mounting of a play 
were matters of complete indifference to 
the Greeks. Accordingly, when bring- 
ing these heroic characters upon the 
stage, they never made any attempt to 
produce an accurate imitation of the 
costume of the Homeric period.” 

If Mr. Wilkinson is responsible for the 
regally beautiful dress that Hecuba wore 
in The Trojan Women his accomplish- 


just before the Greek hetald comes to 
tell the women that Hector’s sen is to 
be killed. Edith Wynne Matthison 
played Andromache well and read with 
no little feeling and accuracy. Her part- 
ing from Astyanax had all the pathos 
that this scene has always had for most 
of us and should have. Ian Maclaren 
and Philip Merivale had authority and 
gave their lines with telling emphasis. 
In both plays they distinguished them- 
selves. Lillah McCarthy’s conception 
of Iphigenia was a lovely one—joyous, 
but always haunted by the lone- 
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liness of the exile. Only in the 
seene at the altar just before she 
leaves the stage for her carefully 
contrived escape did Miss Mc- 
Carthy’s acting lack distinction. 
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The Barker Greek stage showing one of the many splendid groupings in the staging of “The Trojan Women.” Helen, 
Hecuba, and Menelaus in “The Trojan Women.” Edith Wynne Matthison as Andromache, Lillah McCarthy as Hecuba, 


Wilkinson that stir most people to pro- 
test. The Trojan Women was done 
somberly with fine judgment in the use 
of grey color values. For Iphigenia the 
colors were brilliant ones that carried 
far. The attendants of the temple were 
terror-inspiring persons with masks and 
a@ suggestion of the onkos or extended 
forehead. These and the barbaric Thoas 
evoked some momentary mirth and were 
said to be unhellenic. It is interesting 


and the child Astyanax 


ment is indeed a very fine one. 
Lillah McCarthy one of the very best 
of plastic actresses on the stage now 
was a figure of tragic beauty and dignity 
as Hecuba, Queen of Troy. Some of her 
delivery would not have delighted the 
Greeks as she was often guilty of slurring 
and certain syllables counted for noth- 
ing. She was at her best in the scene 
in which she sees a hope for a future 
Troy to be built by Astyanax. This is 


Though never the greatest of Greek 
tragedies The Trojan Women has al- 
ways been the most lastingly terrible 
of all tragedies. It is a picture of the 
inner side of a great conquest. Produced 
about 415 B. C. it is today the most 
powerful of anti-war plays. For pro- 
ducing it at all just at this time Mr. 
Barker deserves much credit. That he 
has been able to stage it well merits no 
little praise. 














The Brass Ball 


ISTORY records not just what sort 
of missile Fin McCool used to 
hurl, but doubtless it had no 

handle nor any standard weight. It is 
a far cry from the rough stone of the old 
days of weight throwing to the brass- 
headed “hammer” of today with its 
piano-wire handle and its double grip; 
but whereas legend surrounded the old 
weight, records pile up about the 
new. The implements of sport be- 
come standardized in course of time, 
and it is only with standardized im- 
plements that records can be made. 
It is only in the last year that the 
change has been made from lead to 
brass. It was found that in the 
course of a day’s competition the | 
old leaden hammer-head might lose | 
an ounce or two. Hence the adop- | 
tion of brass. And it was with the 
brass hammer which henceforth 
will be the standard that one H. 
P. Bailey of the University of Maine 
broke the intercollegiate record at Phil- 
adelphia the other day. There were 
many more sensational events than 


that in which the man from Orono’ 


competed, but perhaps none more in- 
teresting. Fortunately for the specta- 
tors the hammer throwing at Franklin 
Field is done in sight of the crowd, the 
throwers properly covered by a wire cage 
so that none of the officials runs risk of 
injury from an ardent athlete who, in 
making his three turns in the course of 
which the hammer is really throwing the 
athlete, is rather put to it to distinguish 
between centrifugal and _ centripetal 
force. Working with both forces, or, bet- 
ter, both forces working with him, the 
athlete is apt to let go of the hammer 
at an inconvenient moment. 

Accuracy is of only minor importance 
in making records with the weight, but I 
am inclined to think that accuracy and 
distance often go hand in hand, from the 
days of C. A. J. Queckberner, A. B. 
Coxe, and, to skip a little, John DeWitt, 
down to the days of Mr. Bailey of 
Maine. Certainly Bailey gave the im- 
pression that he was always in command 
of the weight and of himself, and his 
throws, whether long or short, seemed 
always to be pretty much on a line. 
Bailey is a well-built young man, but no 
better built than Lee Talbot, John De- 
Witt, Hickok, or a score of other weight 
men of the past. What then, is his 
secret? Experts, and by that I mean 
men who teach the art of hammer throw- 
ing, will tell you that he has no secret. 
There is, however, always something new 
in sport, and I beg leave to disagree with 
the experts to the extent of believing 
that Bailey really has something new. 
Most hammer throwers start their pre- 
liminary swings with the head of the mis- 
sile very low, letting go at last when it 
is at least shoulder high. Bailey, on the 
contrary, starts by swinging the hammer 
around his head, letting go at the end of 
the triple turn when the brass ball is 
very low, hardly more than a foot from 
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By HERBERT REED 





H. P. Bailey of Maine 


the ground. It takes pretty much of a 
man to swing a 16-pound brass ball 
around his head without letting it pull 
him into the stands, but Bailey is such a 
man, and I am inclined to think that he 
is in much better command of his weight 
by keeping it low when he starts his own 
whirl. Bailey’s hammer starts its flight 
from close to the ground, and is going 
up from the moment that it leaves his 
hands. Perhaps the experts are right, 
and I am wrong, in believing that the 
Maine athlete has discovered something 
new, but we are all agreed on one point— 
that it is worth while studying Bailey’s 
style and copying it. Imitation may be 
the sincerest form of flattery, but in ath- 
letics it is not infrequently the royal 
road to efficiency. Mr. Bailey, incident- 
ally, has made a usually stupid event 
worth watching, 

Here is a little more food for the ex- 
perts. Potter, of Cornell, ran in the 
intercollegiate games in Madison Square 
Garden last winter. The writer was en- 
thusiastic about him and thought he had 
not merely a very pretty, but also a 
very effective style. Yet men who have 
had years of experience in handling ath- 
letes said “What he needs is toe-weights. 
He is in the air most of the time.” How- 
ever, at Franklin Field, Potter ran one 
of the finest two-mile races it has ever 
been my good fortune to witness. He 
needed the toe-weights almost as much 
as ever. He was in the air a great deal 
of the time, but not as much, of course, 
as when he was running on a board 
track. In the air or not, Potter ran a 
very heady race. He had, in Overton, 
of Yale, a hard man to beat, but an able 
support in Hoffmire, a team mate and 
former champion. I do not know what 
the plan of campaign was—whether Jack 
Moakley picked Potter for pace-maker, 
to “kill of” Overton and let Hoffmire 
come through to victory, or whether Pot- 
ter was sent out to win his own race. At 
all events there is still ringing in my ears 
the cry of a follower of the Cornell track 





team in the course of the relay race in 
the Garden: “There goes Potter. No 
more worry.” For that reason, if for no 
better, I suspect that Potter was from 
the crack of the pistol the choice for 
the two-mile. 

The college baseball season will have 
been concluded by the time these lines 
appear, and at this writing there ap- 

pears to be only one thing certain 

about it—the pre-eminence of Watt 

of Columbia at second base. The 
_ Columbia scorer has not charged an 
\ error against him, and only one has 
\ been chalked up by scorers of other 
colleges. He has a batting average 
above .350, and a record, not 
shown in the scorecard, of having 
been most useful to his team in 
times of stress. Enthusiastic Co- 
lumbians are prepared to rate him 
with Eddie Collins. From the sta- 
tistics I have been able to gather, I 
am prepared to rate him with Eddie 
Collins in value to the Columbia team, 
which is, I think, a fairer estimate until 
such time as he challenges compari- 
son with Collins in the professional field, 
if he ever does. There is no mistaking 
the leading pitcher of the year. He is 
Neyland of West Point. Neyland was 
hit hard in his concluding games, but the 
Navy has yet to beat him, and he has a 
record of straight victories that com- 
pares favorably with the professionals. 

I am constantly reminded that foot- 
ball is out of season, but those who so 
remind me are forgetful of the fact that 
the men who have done the good work 
in the fall are generally to be found 
pretty active in the spring. The Army 
baseball team was made up almost en- 
tirely of football men, and only last year 
Cornell had a Freshman eight that was 
known as the “football crew.” I am still 
free to maintain that the mental rather 
than the physical training of the football 
man makes him a factor to be reckoned 
with in other sports. John DeWitt, of 
Princeton, was mentioned in the course 
of the discussion of the hammer throw. 
But good as DeWitt was in track and 
field work, he will go down in athletic 
history first and last as a football player. 

Pursuing ‘the matter a little further, 
it will be noted that Perey Haughton has 
assumed command of Harvard baseball. 
The upheaval came about through one of 
Haughton’s pupils, who stout'y main- 
tained his right to think for himself. And 
yet Haughton has been called a maker 
of football “machines.” No more unkind 
criticism has ever been made. If Haugh- 
ton ever taught anything, it was that a 
man must think for himself. Because 
he has been able to teach so many young 
men to think for themselves, and think 
correctly, his teams naturally do look 
like machines. It is too late this year 
for Haughton to do much with Harvard 
baseball, but I am confident that in 
years to come his influence will be just 
as potent, win or lose, on the diamond as 
on the gridiron. 
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10% More for Your Money 


The 25-cent package of Quaker Oats 
is nearly three times larger than the 
10 cent size. By saving in packing it 
offers more for your money. 


Money 








By HOWARD HALE 


Our Business available for war loans. What is true 








OTS and lots of people are com- 
L plaining about their own individual 
lines of business nowadays. Our 
country as a whole is not—or at least 
should not be. What is true of an in- 
dividual is not always true of a nation. 
The export balance for the month of 
March, 1915 footed up to $138,479,836. 
The figure for the same month of last 
year was: $4,943,930. That is to say 
the single month of March this year 
gave Uncle Sam over $133,000,000 more 
credit in his international business than 
the same month in 1914 did—comfort- 
ably over twenty-seven times as much. 
The war is the key to the whole sit- 
uation of course. The present growth 
of the American export trade is not a 
growth at all; it is a pathological symp- 
tom. A pretty profitable one though. 
For the nine months ending March 31, 
1915, the excess of American exports to 
imports is not as astounding as that of 
March. It is sensational enough; it 
amounted to $726,314,226. The same 
item for the corresponding months of 
1914 was $484,869,337. This is not 100 
per cent increase and on that score a 
kick might be registered. But 81 per 
cent is a fairly healthy batting average. 
Individual business may not be as good 
as the national trade at the precise 
point of time. But in time, an individual 
would have a hard time to escape shar- 
ing 1 national business activity and pros- 
perity. 


War Loans 

The war loans up to May 1915 were: 
Great Britaim........... $2,525,000,000 
ECO otc acc cians clece ante 1,802,400 ,000 
IPRUMRES SSRs keas rarer havarct wel sxerer 1,065,000,000 
GERAD ere css soto oid oc 3,491,000,000 
Austria-Hungary ........ 730,000,000 
PRG ooo) ovary bs wroimraieialovers $9,613 400,000 


The eloquence of the figures like the 
above should not be spoiled by a load 
of copy book adjectives. 

Not a few of us wonder how the war- 
ing nations manage to get money. Bank- 
ers tell us that there are only three 
sources from which all this money can 
come: current savings of the people, 
sales of securities in foreign markets, 
and pledging private and corporate 
credit as the basis for government credit. 
The annual savings of the British is esti- 
mated at something like $2,000,000,000. 
Englishmen have quit investing abroad; 
they are economizing even in matters 
of daily needs; the workingmen are get- 
ting plenty of work in connection with 
war industries and getting even better 
pay than in times of peace; Britishers 
have sold a good deal of securities in 
America; they have stopped all con- 
struction works of magnitude—except 
perhaps in connection with war supply 
works. All these things mean funds 


with England is also true with France 
and Germany in more or less degree. 
After all this and other things are said 
and done, the fact remains that the 
money is being spent on a scale beyond 
our everyday understandings and what is 
more serious than that is the wholesale 
destruction of the very forces which 


make for the production of wealth—men | 


at the prime of their life-activities. 


Banker for the World 


At this time when the financial centre 
of the world is fast shifting from London 


to New York, the importance of the fol- | 
lowing announcement by Paul M. War- | 
burg of the Federal Reserve Board can | 


not be exaggerated: 


Member banks may accept and Federal 
Reserve banks may discount bills arising 
out of transactions based upon the “im- 
portation or exportation” of goods. The 
Federal Reserve Board has been advised 
by its counsel that the words “importa- 
tion” and “exportation,” as used in this 
connection, need not be construed as con- 
fining these transactions to importations 
or exportations into or from the United 
States, but that these transactions may 
also cover shipments between foreign 
countries. We shall be in position, there- 
fore, to serve as bankers for our American 
sister republics, not only in their trade 
with us, but even in their trade with 
others. 


Then What Did He Say ? 


A well dressed, portly man stood for 
several moments watching a brawny 
porter, who was laboriously tugging at 
a large, heavy box which seemed almost 
as wide as the doorway through which 
he was trying to move it. Presently the 
kindly disposed onlooker approached the 
perspiring porter and. said, with a 
patronizing air: 

“Like to have a lift?” 

“Bet yer life!” the other replied and 
for the next two minutes the two men 
on opposite sides of the box lifted, puffed, 
and wheezed, but it did not move an 
inch. Finally the well dressed one 
straightened up and said between his 
puffs: 

“T don’t believe we can get it in there.” 

“Get it in?” shouted the other. 

“Why, you idiot, I’m trying to get it 
out!” 


You Get Them Coming and 
Going 

We have always believed that Secre- 
tary Bryan’s oft quoted “What is so 
mysterious as an egg?” was the last word 
in appreciation of the queen of breakfast 
foods. His tribute has been surpassed 
however, by that of an old colored phil- 
csopher of our acquaintance. 

“Chicken, suh,” said this sage, “is the 
usefulest animal they is. You e’n eat 
‘em fo’ they’s bo’n an’ aftah they’s daid!” 














Your Kind 
of Boys 


Need Energy Food 


They need Quaker Oats in 
abundance, as everyone knows. 
For the oat is the vim-food su- 
preme. 

They need oats in summer even 
more than in winter, for this is 
activity time. 

But don’t force them. Boys rebel 
at compulsion. Simply make oats, 
in flavor and delicacy, the most in- 
viting dish they get. 

That means, serve Quaker Oats. 
It is made of big grains only. Its 
flavor is enhanced by heat. The 
flakes are large and luscious. 

If you want boys to “feel their 
oats” serve this delicious kind. 


Quaker 
Oats 


Queen Grains Flaked 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 





Quaker Cooker 


This aluminum double-cooker is 
made to our order to cook Quaker 
Oats in the ideal way. To hold its 
aroma and bring out its flavor. We 
supply it to Quaker Oats users. 

Send us our trademark—the pic- 
ture of the Quaker—from 50 cents’ 
worth of Quaker Oats. Send one 
dollar with these trademarks and 
we will send this perfect cooker by 
parcel post. 

Some 700,000 homes now make 
this dish more delicious than ever 
by using a Quaker Cooker. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Railway Exchange, Chicago (92!) 
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Why Chicago’s Teachers Unionized 


N A VERY small office in a very big 
building in Chicago there sits a 
smallish woman whose most striking 

characteristics are gray eyes of exceeding 
steadiness and a determined chin. Her 
name is Margaret Haley and her official 
designation is business agent of the Chi- 
cago Teachers’ Federation. In point of 
fact, she is the walking delegate of the 
teachers’ union, for the body belongs to 
the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

The story of it all is one that should 
be told in book form, for the fifteen 
years’ fight of the Federation bears in- 
timately on problems that are of vital 
national interest. The treatment of 
teachers, the conduct of schools, political 
control of boards of education, the tax- 


dodging of great corporations whose 
evasions shift unjust burdens upon pri- 
vate citizens, abuse of judicial power, 
and, above all, woman’s need of the vote 
—these are only a few of the things that 
could serve as chapter headings. In one 
short article there is only space for the 
merest outline, yet even this should 
serve as enlightenment and inspiration 
for both teachers and citizens in every 
American community. 

In 1897, the five thousand or more 
school teachers in Chicago were receiving 
practically the same salary schedule that 
had been put in force in 1877. For the 
first year, primary teachers were paid 
$500, rising gradually to $800 in the 
eleventh year of service; grammar 


teachers the same with the exception 
that they received $825 in the tenth 
year. As if these wages did not con- 
stitute a sufficiently thrifty bargain, 
graduates of normal schools were com- 
pelled to serve as “cadets” without 
salary from one to three years before 
appointment as teachers. 

Foster-parents of the republic, these, 
yet after ten years of experience in the 
trying work of training the minds of 
fifty children, a teacher was receiving 
less than the pettiest clerk or stenog- 
1apher in the office of the Board of 
Education or the foreman in charge of 
its horse barns! 

Because of these wage conditions, also 
to protect their pension law passed in 





1895, the teachers 
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organized into a Fed- 
eration in 1897, and 
as a first important 
activity, demanded 
some such salary in- 
crease as would free 
them from the con- 
tinual and __heart- 
breaking struggle to 
make both ends 
| meet. 

Their organization, 
feeble though it was, 
had an instant effect. 
The Board of Educa- 
tion decided that in 
1898 the maximum 
salaries — $800 and 
$825 respectively— 
should be increased 
$75, with an addi- 
tional $50 each suc- 
ceeding year until a 
maximum of $1000 
was reached. This, 
course, affected 
teachers 
who had been in ser- 
vice ten and eleven 
years, and the raise 
was beggarly enough, 
but the teachers felt 
that it was a begin- 
ning and were satis- 
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The promise was 
kept in 1898, but not 
only was the $50 in- 
crease denied in 1899, 
but in December the 
rumor spread that 
the Board was going 
to take away the 
1898 increase, and 
go back to the $800 
and $825 basis. “No 
money” was the ex- 


cuse. 
It is at this mo- 
ment that Miss 


Haley steps into the 
story. A teacher for 
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years, her whole soul 
cried out against the 
injustice of the thing. 
A chance remark— 
a fragment of casual 
gossip — acquainted 
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her with the fact that some of the school 
monies were presumed to be derived 
from taxes on corporations, and that 
these corporations were not being as- 
sessed. Already a vice-president of 
the Federation, she asked Miss Cath- 
erine Goggin, the president, to make her 
a member of the finance committee, and 
armed with this double authority she 
began her money hunt. 

First to the office of the county clerk 
to find out just what public utility cor- 
porations had been assessed and for 
what amounts. As a result of her “ex- 
cavations,” Miss Haley and Miss Roch- 
ford found that for the year 1899 not 
one dollar had been assessed against cap- 
ital stock and franchises as prescribed 
by law. They hurried to the office of 
the county recorder and asked to see 
the schedules filed by the corporations. 
There were none. Looking up the law, 
they learned that it was the duty of the 
assessors to fill out the schedules them- 
selves in event of the refusal of the cor- 
porations. Where were these schedules? 
Cornered finally, the recorder admitted 
that for thirteen years neither corpor- 
ations nor assessors had filled out a 
schedule. 

It was after these experiences that the 
Federation drew into a compact, pro- 
jectile form and decided to fight. Miss 
Haley went to the office of John P. 
Altgeld, ex-judge and ex-governor, and 
asked him to tell her about mandamuses. 
“We want to make the assessors fill out 
the corporation tax schedules honestly,” 
she said, “and then have the state board 
of equalization levy those taxes hon- 
estly.” 


“The State Board of Equalization!” 
Miss Haley says that there was a world 
of bitter cynicism in the tone. “Do you 
know,” he continued, “that when I was 
governor of the state I tried to get be- 
fore that board to show sworn state- 
ments from every state auditor in the 
country to prove that the Pullman com- 
pany was evading its taxes in every state 
on the plea that it paid them in some 
other state. They refused me a hearing. 
What can you do?” 

“Tell me about mandamuses,” Miss 
Haley insisted. He did, and from that 
office the women went to see Mr. Graham 
Harris, president of the Board of Edu- 
cation. They told him frankly what 
they had discovered and what they 
meant to do. Mr. Harris gasped and 
asked for a day or so to think it over, 
but when they returned he told them to 
“go ahead in the name of the children 
of Chicago. I have seen the corporation 
counsel, and I am tired of expedients and 
temporizing.” Even more, he gave Miss 


Haley and Miss Goggin leave of absence 
for a year with salary in order that they 
might attempt to do what the men of 
Chicago had never done. 

The first call was on Mr. John S. 
Miller, a leading attorney. Mr. Miller 
advised them not to select such corpor- 
ations as the Pullman company, as they 
would move out of the state rather than 
pay taxes, but to pick the public utility 
corporations that were using the streets 
of Chicago. As a consequence, Miss 
Haley and Miss Goggin decided to pro- 
ceed against the two street car companies, 
the People’s Gas, Light and Coke com- 
pany, the Chicago Telephone company 
and the Edison Electric Light company. 

The first gun of the teachers was 
mandamus proceedings against the as- 
sessors, a bitter struggle that resulted in 
the filing of schedules in which the val- 
uations of the five corporations were 
raised from $35,000,000 to $39,000,000. 
These schedules went to the state audi- 
tor, thence to the state board of equali- 
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zation, and after them went the teachers. 
As Governor Altgeld had prophesied, the 
Board laughed at the women, but when 
the members were served with a writ of 
mandamus, their laughter ceased. 

Let an incident be interjected here by 
way of illustrating corporation tactics 
and corporation control. Soon after the 
filing of the suit against the Board of 
Equalization, a bill was introduced in the 
legislature that meant the destruction of 
the teachers’ pension law. Miss Haley 
saw the legislative boss, and asked him 
why such a senseless, vicious bill should 
be presented. 

“When you teachers stayed in your 
schoolrooms,” growled the boss, “we 
men took care of you, but when you go 
out of your schoolrooms and attack these 
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great, powerful corporations, you must 
expect that they will hit back.” 

Consider that “took care” in connec- 
tion with the salaries received by teach- 
ers! 

Needless to follow the daily, nightly 
struggles of these women during the 
days of litigation. Suffice to say that 
Judge Thompson ordered a writ of 
peremptory mandamus to issue finally. 
Federal Judge Humphrey gave the com- 
panies a temporary injunction, but 
when Judge Thompson indignantly re- 
fused to recognize it, Humphrey swal- 
lowed his injunction quietly and quickly, 
and let the law take its course. The 
case then went to the supreme court of 
the state, and in October, 1901, Judge 
Thompson’s decision was upheld. 

The corporations then secured a re- 
straining order from Federal Judge 
Grosscup to prevent the treasurer from 
collecting the taxes, and that well-known 
gentleman promptly set aside the law 
as established by the state supreme 
court and the supreme court of the 
United. States, and turned the whole 
matter over to his master in chancery. 

It was about this time that Grosscup’s 
various activities, judicial and otherwise, 
began to excite the interest of the coun- 
try, and when the teachers brought their 
artillery to bear upon public opinion, 
the grave and reverend jurist decided 
that the five corporations really should 
pay $597,033. His idea was to have pay- 
ment suspended pending an appeal to 
the supreme court of the United States, 
but when the teachers intervened in the 
suit, through their indefatigable attor- 
ney Mr. I. T. Greenacre, Grosscup 
changed his mind and the $597,033 was 
handed over. Of the amount, $347,749 
went to the city, and $249,554 to the 
Board of Education. 

Let it be borne in mind that the peo- 
ple of Chicago had been swindled out of 
this sum in annual taxes for years, and 
that the $597,033 came from five cor- 
porations only. In 1909, as a consequence 
of the teachers’ fight, proceedings were 
instituted against sixteen other corpor- 
ations, and a favorable verdict will mean 
the recovery of millions. 

The moment the city received its 
share, the council devoted it to restoring 
the cut that had been made in the 
salaries of policemen and firemen. The 
Board of Education voted its share to 
paying coal and building repair bills. 
Again Miss Haley and her teachers went 
into court to enjoin the Board from 
using the money for any other purpose 
than the restoration of the cut in their 
salaries, and in 1904, two years later, 
Judge Dunne rendered a decision in their 
favor. The usual appeal, but while the 
case was in the appellate court, Judge 
Dunne became mayor, appointed a new 
school board, and these men withdrew 
the suit and in 1906 the teachers were 
paid at last. 

To complete the record in the mat- 
ter of salaries, these figures must be 
given: In 1901, the Board restored the 
salary schedule to the $875 and $900 
basis, but in 1902, the very years that 
the tax money went into its treasury, a 
cut was made to the 1877 schedule of 
$800 and $825. 

The teachers were worn out. Even 
that indomitable pair, Miss Goggins and 
Miss Haley, were discouraged. To them, 
in their despair, came a letter from the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, asking 





“the Chicago Teachers’ Association to 
give to the 200,000 affiliated working 
men and voters of Chicago the right to 
take up the cause of the teachers and 
children in the only way it can be done 
promptly and effectively—that is, by 
affiliating with, and sending representa- 
tives to, the Chicago Federation of La- 
bor, with power to act for your body, 
and present your wrongs and those of the 
children.” 

It was the biggest question that had 
ever come before the Federation. Opin- 
ion divided instantly. A very large 
and powerful group shrank from the idea 
of admitting equality with “the working 
class,” and drew the skirts of their shab- 
by gentility tight around them. But 
when speaker after speaker tore this 
wretched snobbery to pieces, pointing 
out the deceptions and oppressions con- 
sistently heaped upon them by the so- 
called “upper class,” and emphasizing 
the pitiful and desperate condition of 
the underpaid teacher, opposition melt- 
ed, and the Federation joined the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor. 

In January, 1903, two months after 
this action, and three months before the 
mayoralty election, the Board of Edu- 
cation gave a raise of $50 each to the 
5000 elementary teachers in the system. 
The Federation of Labor represented 
votes! 

Before we leave the matter of the 
fight against the corporations, it should 
be stated that in 1901, the five public 
utilities paid in $600,000 in taxes, and 
that every succeeding year has seen the 
city treasury so enriched. 

The work of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation has put millions into the 
city treasury for the relief of taxpayers, 
their agitation has given the electorate 
a new conception of taxation, their ef- 
forts have corrected many evils that 
cankered city and state offices and 
courts, and out of it all has come a bet- 
ter, finer Chicago, and a school system 
so much better than the old that com- 
parison fails. 

And equal suffrage is carrying on the 
work! 
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